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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The battle of the Aisne is still in suspense. The 
Germans are fighting every foot of ground and missing 
no opportunity for counter attack. Our progress still 
continues to be more marked on the left than else- 
where; but we refrain from making an inference. 
There has been no decisive information this week of 
the operations in France. The important despatch 
from Sir John French’s staff published on Wednes- 
day covers the battle of the Aisne only from 14 to 18 
September.. It emphasises the immense strength of 
the German position, the skill with which they have 
dug themselves in, their effective use of heavy howitzers 
and guns. When the despatch was written the 
Germans had already been driven from the forward 
slopes on the north of the river; but they were still 
holding the woody summits of the hills. The Allies 
were strongly entrenched on the lower slopes—well- 
fed and cheerful in spite of the heavy and chill rain. 
The stubbornness of the fighting may be judged from 
the fact that one village has been won and lost three 
times over. A late account from the Press Bureau, 
_ published yesterday, describes this battle of the Aisne 
as more like a siege than a general action. 


It may also be judged from the official description 
of the German trenches :—‘‘ These trenches are elabo- 
rately constructed and cleverly concealed. In many 
places there are wire entanglements and lengths of 
rabbit fencing, both in the woods and in the open, 
carefully aligned so that they can be swept by rifle 
fire and machine guns, which are invisible from our 
side of the valley. The ground in front of the infantry 
trenches is also as a rule under cross fire from field 
artillery placed on neighbouring features and under 
high-angle fire from pieces placed well back behind 
woods on top of the plateau ’’. 


The most important event announced this week from 
the Eastern frontier is the fall of Jaroslav. The cap- 
ture of this fortress opens up thé railway to Cracow. 


It also crowns the Russian arms with a national 
triumph. It would be comparable in the West with 


the capture of Coblenz by the French. It gives back 
to the Slavs an historic Slav city—-a city, moreover, 
fortified as strongly as Liége. The Austrian army is 
now exposed to renewed shattering and flank move- 
ments. Meantime the German armies in East Prussia 
are achieving nothing. We can now view in per- 
spective these operations in East Prussia. The 
Germans have driven out a Russian reconnaissance in 
force-—that, briefly, is a complete summary of their 
eastern campaign. It now appears that the Russian 
reconnaissance is being actively renewed. General 
Rennenkampf has been reinforced and is again moving 
upon the Prussian frontier. 


The roll of honour has claimed many greathearted 
soldiers, rank and file and officers, since last we wrote 
of the casualty lists of the British Army. It may be, 
as Gardiner the historian put it, that ‘‘History in her 
haste takes no account ’’ of the obscurer names of those 
who fall in battle; yet we recognise there is not 
a single British soldier in the ranks who has died 
fighting in France that has not struck a great blow 
for his country’s honour. Each of these has done 
more in what Mr. Asquith, finely quoting Scott, calls 
‘‘one crowded hour of glorious life’’ than most of 
us at home can do in a lifetime. Of the very young 
officers who have fallen in one or two of the recent 
battles we may mention two familiar names. Lieu- 
tenant Claude N. de Crespigny, of the Bays, died a 
splendid death in a desperate affair before the tide 
began to turn somewhat for the Allies. What death 
more fitting than this for a member of the family that 
once were Champions in Normandy! Lieutenant 
Percy Wyndham’s death, again, was just such an end 
as his father would have wished for him. ‘‘ We will 
not mourn for them overmuch ”’. iene 


We must extract from Sir John French’s report this 
passage :—‘‘ The Germans are a formidable enemy. 
Well trained, long prepared, and brave, their soldiers 
are carrying on the contest with. skill and valour. 
Nevertheless, they are fighting to win anyhow, tegard- 
less of all the rules of fair-play, and there is evidénce 
that they do not hesitate at anything in order to gain 
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victory. A large number of the tales of their misbe- 
haviour are exaggerations, and some of the stringent 
precautions they have taken to guard themselves 
against the inhabitants of the areas traversed are 
possibly justifiable measures of war. But at the same 
time it has been definitely established that they have 
committed atrocities on many occasions, and they have 
been guilty of brutal conduct ’’. Here, we believe, is 
the most authentic and trustworthy statement as to the 
misconduct of the German Army, in France at any 
rate, which has been made so far. Belgium is another 
matter. 


Naturally Sir John French uses milder and quicter 
language, and language more restrained, than is 
common among civilians over a military matter like 
this. It is a soldier’s way and etiquette. What 
vitally matters, however, in this business is not the 
language but the act: and doubtless (1) some exag- 
geration about particular atrocities has been indulged 
in, as Sir John French says in the above passage; 
but (2) extreme cruelty has certainly been practised 
by the German Army on the peasantry in Belgium; 
and (3) the destruction of Louvain and the damage 
done to Reims Cathedral are among the worst 
excesses of fury ever committed in civilised warfare. 
In our opinion the burning of Louvain, taken to- 
gether with the slaughter of many of its innocent 
and unarmed inhabitants, is a crime not incom- 
parable with the September Massacres and the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. All three at least have this in 
common: they were carefully arranged well beforehand. 


Happily there is another side. We must frankly re- 
cognise that the proclamation of a German general in 
the commune of Grivegnée, near Liége, published on 
Thursday by the Press Bureau, is not utterly a bar- 
barous document. Reading many of the clauses, we are 
compelled to admit that the orders and arrangements 
they contain are necessary to the safety of an army in 
occupation of hostile territory. Arms are to be given up; 
there is a right of search; signals must not be made. 
Other provisions are in the direction of making it easier 
for the occupying army to distinguish bona fide non- 
combatants from lurking enemies. So far all is well. 
Much of this proclamation might have been written by 
a French or English officer. It would have been 
written with more reserve and politesse, with a more 
sympathetic feeling for the plight of the civilian 
enemy, with less insistence upon the dire penalties of 
disobedience. But the gist of the document—up to a 
point—might well have been very similar. 


But there is one clause which at once distinguishes 
this proclamation from anything a French or English 
officer would have signed—a blunderbuss, blockhead 
clause which only a Prussian could have imagined and 
deliberately set down. It recalls the story of Zabern— 
a story which will always classically place the Prussian 
soldier. It runs as follows: ‘‘I require that all civi- 
lians moving about in my sphere of command, and 
especially those of Beyne, Hensay, Bois de Breux, and 
Grivegnée, shall show respect to German officers by 
taking off their hats, and bringing their hands to their 
heads in a military salute. In case of doubt whether 
an officer is in question, any German soldier should be 
saluted. Anyone failing in this must expect a German 
soldier to exact respect from him by any method ”’’. 
Could anything be less wanting in grace or humour 
than this? It abounds in stupid, unimaginative 
insolence. There can be neither sense nor chivalry in 
war so lorg as it is waged in the absurd temper of this 
preclamation. Such a proclamation is a contemptible 
and silly outrage upon people in misfortune. It is 
also calculated to bring precisely that disaster upon 
the occupying army against which the general at 
Grivegnée seems so desirous of providing. Who could 
resist applauding a civilian who refused honour to 
the German lout who stood upon the bond of this 
regulation? Things like this provoke riot and fierce 
confusion. 


We have suffered this week the grievous loss of 
three British cruisers and many brave seamen. The 
news of this event was received with a very real and 
natural distress. The terrible and sudden end of three 
fine ships shakes and startles us the more as we have 
come to think of the enemy by sea as virtually out of 
action. Yet this is only an incident of naval warfare. 
It is the price we pay for six weeks of almost abso- 
Jute sovereignty. Against an opportunist achievement 
of German submarines we have to set a continuous 
and unfailing achievement of the British Fleet. Great 
Britain is being fed almost as in time of peace. She 
is transporting and supplying her soldiers by sea. She 
is reasonably safe from invasion. This is our constant 
victory—in progress every hour of the day and night. 
We have at last been called to pay for weeks of vigi- 
lant conquest by one short hour of disaster. 


The destruction of these three cruisers is the first 
important achievement of the submarine. The sub- 
marine is a terrible weapon for those who use it or 
for those who are threatened. The feat of the German 
seamen cannot be mechanically repeated. They played 
a game of hazard with the odds against success and 
they won. It must not be imagined that a German 
submarine can dive under the British Fleet, as an 
official order of the day, and repeat automatically this 
very remarkable adventure. Actions like the battle of 
the Bight are more likely to become a habit of the war 
by sea than this successful raiding by submarine of 
powerful British cruisers. Meantime it is hardly 
necessary to insist that the fighting power of the Grand 
Fleet is unaffected by this event. The sinking of the 
‘* Aboukir ’’, the ‘‘ Hogue’’, and the ‘‘ Cressy ’’ is 
only a small incident of war. It is no more than that, 
however much we may grieve for the brave men who 
died with hardly a shot or sight of the enemy. 


The Germans of Diisseldorf have seen our British 
airren before we in England have seen a German 
Zeppelin. British aeroplanes of the Naval Wing 
invaded Germany on Wednesday; dropped bombs on 
the Zeppelin sheds ; and safely retired. The bombard- 
ment of war material from the air is clearly a legiti- 
mate military undertaking. It has no resemblance to 
the raiding and terrifying of civilian areas. There 
is a simple test for a legitimate act of war. Is it 
likely to be of effective and decisive military import- 
ance? Clearly the raiding of non-combatants from 
the air effects and decides nothing of consequence. It 
is needlessly and wantonly cruel. The destruction of 
an enemy’s fleet, stores, magazines, and weapons of 
every arm is quite another matter. 
‘‘Emden’’, for example, in shelling the oil-tanks 
at Madras was quite iegitimate—also, let us admit, 
a very well-managed achievement. 
German cruiser will soon be run out of action. Mean- 
time we must confess that its impertinence is in better 
spirit than some late operations in the North Sea, 
such as sailing under Dutch colours and pushing off 
our drowning seamen. 


The raid on Diisseldorf had another purpose than 
the quite legitimate attempt to destroy the enemy’s 
aircraft. It served as a practical demonstration that 
fighting from the air with bombs is neither too difficult 
nor too heroic for our English forces. If the aircraft 
of the Allies have not yet dropped bombs into Cologne 
or into Bonn, it is not because we are incompetent for 
the enterprise, but because we are not fighting in that 
particular way. It would not be impossible to send a 
fleet of aircraft to the Rhine with orders to spare the 
cathedral at Cologne ‘‘as much as possible’’. The 
cathedral at Cologne, however, is safe. Nevertheless 
this demonstration that reprisals for bomb dropping at 
Antwerp and Paris are always practicable is not un- 
timely. 


General Botha is to lead the armies of his Govern- 
ment against German South-West Africa. He fills the 


The exploit of the - 
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place of General Beyers, who has resigned in an 
unfortunate access of political bigotry. General 
Beyers cannot forget his.bitter memories of the late 
war; and he has allowed himself to be drawn into the 
disloyal faction of the extreme followers of General 
Hertzog. Very few of the Dutch in South Africa are 
with General Beyers in his retirement. General Botha 
leads and answers for the great majority of his country- 
men. He has, in accepting the military leadership, 
added yet another simple and right act to the story 
of the war. He has turned to the advantage of his 
country’s fame and to the advantage of the British 
Empire a situation which at first did not cordially 
promise to be a happy one. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s latest effusion in a letter 
to the ‘‘ Times ’’ this week passes all bounds. When 
he and his circle merely propose to rearrange Europe 
at the close of the war, it is no very serious matter. 
But in his letter in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of last Wednesday 
he writes of ‘‘the balderdash which is figuring so 
largely among the justifications and apologies for the 
war’’. This is surely a case of discrediting his own 
country when she is engaged in a severe struggle and 
of heartening the enemy. It is in our view a grave 
offence. 


More deplorable in a way than the case of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., is the case of Mr. A. H. 
Gilkes. Here is a man not notorious, not self-adver- 
tising, not compelled and not desirous to keep himself 
to the front somehow or other by queer perverted 
views or paradox or clever sayings: on the contrary, 
Mr. Gilkes is a man of high repute wherever questions 
of education and scholarship and intellectual training 
count. Yet here he is writing to various papers and 
demanding or praying with passionate sincerity that 
the war should be stopped at once. By what extra- 
ordinary sport or mischance can a good man like this 
—a man of brain and conscience and character—be led 
' irresistibly to statements so very demonstrably absurd 
one bigs of net Cannot Mr. Gilkes’s intimate 
riends persuade him to spare us these really appallin 
outbursts of his? 


At about the beginning of the war the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’, an organ of character and reputation, 
went out of its way to quote some passage from the 
SaturDAy Review and to head it offensively ‘‘ The 
Warmongers Satisfied”’. As we gathered that the 
‘Manchester Guardian ’’ was opposed to Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy and thought the war unnecessary, we 
easily understood the cause of its indignation or irrita- 
tion: it differed wholly in its view of British policy 
from the view we took, and it wished to express that 
difference of opinion in a marked way. But we under- 
stand that since then the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
has swung round—quite honestly we do not doubt-— 
and is now supporting the war policy of the Govern- 
ment and the whole nation. The least, therefore, that 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ can do is to withdraw 
the offensive expression. The ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian’’ must now understand quite clearly that the 
expression was wholly without justification. We, of 
course, have never been ‘‘ warmongers’ any more 
than have the leaders of the ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian’s ” party, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith; 
but, like all honourable people in the country, we 
had rather have war than the gross violation of its 
faith by Great Britain and a disgraceful bargain with a 
foreign Power. 


_ Baron de Reuter courteously replies to our sugges- 
tions of last week, and so far as his answer goes it 
is quite satisfactory—the connection between his 
Agency and Wolff’s ceased, he tells us, at the begin- 
ning of the war. We accept that and are glad of it. 
Unfortunately, however, this answer does not go far 
enough to satisfy completely. We wish he had taken 
up our suggestion that his Agency should declare that 


it has now nothing whatever to do and will have 
nothing whateyer to do with any pro-German news 
purveyors. The future tense is only less important in 
this matter than the present tense. Wolff’s and all to 
do with Wolff’s should in future be severely and 
rigorously avoided by all British newspapers and by 
all agencies which supply them with matter. 


We have received a long letter from the Serbian 
Relief Fund Committee, signed by Lord Paget, Lady 
Boyle, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Sir Valentine Chirol, 
and others. The Committee appeals for money to 
aid the nursing arrangements for the sick and wounded 
men in the Serbian army. We gladly back this appeal. 
The Serbs have done magnificently in their war, and 
beyond question are a highhearted and progressive 
people. As we predicted, their army has proved a 
match for Austria. But they are in dire need of 
money, of medical and surgical appliances, and even 
of clothing. Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ Serbian 
Relief Fund’’, and sent to Sir Edward Boyle, 63, 
Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 


We are glad to hear that the appeal of Lord Roberts 
for field glasses has been heard. He has been able to 
send 300 pairs to the Belgian Army. But this is not 
enough. Lord Roberts tells us that he will be glad 
to receive and acknowledge any further gift, whether 
of glasses or of money for their purchase.. There is a 
real need for them. 


The following amusing and good-natured skit 
appeared in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ last Wednes- 
day :— 

: COKE UPON LITTLETON. 

[Mr. T. W. Littleton Hay writes to the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ’’ as follows: ‘‘ Many of us. . . would be 
glad if you would raise your powerful voice to ‘ Stop 
William Watson.’ ’’| 

Peace be to all who rail! But wherefore thus 
Squander your breath away? 
You cannot stop the mouth of Pegasus 
With Hay. 
Watson. 
We quite appreciate Mr. Watson’s chaff—and so, we 
feel sure, will our correspondent, Mr. Littleton Hay. 
We would like to add that we fully recognise the debt 
which all those who know and value English literature 
owe to the poet who wrote the lines on Wordsworth’s 
Grave, the Coronation Ode twelve years or so since, 
and other verses that we believe will live. 


A correspondent in intimate touch with Professor 
Tyrrell writes to us :—‘‘ Classical scholarship has 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell—or rather, in the long illness which 
for two years and upwards kept him from work, and 
has now ended in death. Dr. Tyrrell’s published 
volumes are too well known to require any notice at this 
time; but they are by no means the whole of his work. 
Indeed, we are disposed to say that they are less 
important than the services he rendered to classical 
learning in his personal capacity. His teaching during 
his long career as Professor, first of Latin and then in 
the Regius Chair of Greek at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was characterised by genial sympathy with the desire 
of his pupils to learn, as well as by a keen sense of 
elegant scholarship, which found expression in ways 
that were not always fugitive. His sense of humour, 
especially of the relations (so to speak) between classi- 
cal and English humour, was a characteristic which 
distinguished him from nearly every other classical 
scholar. Unluckily it is impossible to quote instances, 
but readers of ‘ Kottabos’ will understand us when 
we refer to his translation into Greek verse of ‘ The 
Pious Editor’s Creed’, and into Plantine Latin of the 
scene from ‘Henry IV.’ between Falstaff, Prince 
Harry, and their highwayman accomplices. * Kotta- 
bos’ and the volume of ‘ Dublin Translations ’, indeed, 
teem with instances of this talent. His charm of 


manner and geniality were very popular. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
HOW THE WAR SHOULD RAISE US. 


E recorded at the beginning of the struggle the 
exultant words of a great soldier: ** Lhis war 
is going to do the country a great deal of good”’. 
We hope and we believe that he spoke the simple 
truth. What was uppermost, no doubt, in his mind 
in saying this was National Service: namely, the 
recognition—long in coming, but at length really 
coming—by all upright and straight-minded citizens 
that it is the solemn duty of every man in our Empire 
who is fitted for the work in age and physique to 
train in arms and bear arms for his country. In the 
near past the country has played with this supreme 
question, wrangled over it, skulked and shied away 
from it, in a manner too miserable for words. How 
engrained this habit had become was well illustrated, 
we thought, only a week or two ago. On opening the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’’ we found it protesting be- 
cause an organ ‘‘ on the other side ’’, the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’’, had been pointing out that the war found us 
unprepared, with no national service force fit in train- 
ing or in numbers for the great job suddenly sprung 
upon us. What could illustrate better the way in which 
the habit of evading the clearest and most elementary 
and supremely necessary call of national duty has 
grown into us and become part of us? The ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ is a patriotic organ, whose articies 
on the war are marked by plenty of fervour and cool 
reasoning; yet here it was—after the war had been 
entered on and when to stop the Germans we cnly 
needed another half million British rifles—-protesting 
against such a ‘‘ party’’ question beng mentioned ! 
Every word Lord Roberts has spoken for years past 
about the German menace has turned out true. Every 
warning he has given has been completely justified ; 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the great 
soldiers and organisers who are working splendidly 
for the Government and the country to-day could tell 
us that, through having to go into this war without a 
large enough trained force at the start, the extra cost 
to the country has been many thousands of precious 
lives and millions in money. And in all probability they 
could add this: that by the end of last week, if another 
quarter of a million British troops had been ready to 
Sir John French’s hands, the army of General von 
Kluck would have been enveloped and at the mercy 
of the Allies. Our unpreparedness, our grievous in- 
sufficiency of men, have been the tragedy of the war 
so far. The bill, the cost in life and treasure, owing 
to this insufficiency, is great and rises every day. So 
that, far from thinking that this thing should not be 
mentioned or ‘‘ rubbed in ’’, we think it ought to be 
constantly mentioned and ‘‘rubbed in’’. We do 
believe that light is coming to the country at length: 
that British people are now really beginning to shake 
off the old bad habit of ease and selfish complacency, 
and to recognise that New Zealand and Australia are 
right, that litthe Switzerland and Belgium are right, 
and that it is the first and noblest duty of a young man 
to serve his country and his country’s honour. But if 
we were to agree to slur over this fact now we should 
be inviting our people to neglect and forget the great 
lesson of the first two months of this war. Such a sug- 
gestion cannot be entertained for a moment. It is of 
the highest importance that National Service should be 
kept before the notice of the country all through this 
war and should be promptly brought into being when 
our military arrangements are reorganised at the close. 
A nation in arms, and in splendid and constant train- 
ing, is the first great lesson of the war which we must 
put into effect when we have issued from this tremen- 
dous peril. 

The lesson of National Service, the lesson that every 
man fitted to bear arms in defence of the nation shall 
be bound by law to do so, is in the main a physical 
lesson; though not entirely so, for the duty has in it a 
high spiritual call too. 

We hope that other excellent things besides this 


|. 


recognition of elementary patriotic duty will spring out 
of the war. For example, in his speech at Liverpool 
the other day—a speech full of mettle and the ring of 
arms—Mr. Churchill flung out a suggestion that the 
political spirit was going to be improved by the war: 
things were not to be quite the same after as before 
it. We believe he was right. But this war, if it tries 
us and searches in us as it certainly promises to do— 
for in this country our trials have only just begun in 
earnest—ought to bring about more changes and 
reforms than these. It will be a great thing for the 
country when the whole of the able-bodied population is 
brought at length into the cause and bond of National 
Service; and when the patriotic spirit, whose absence 
from our people Professor Cramb, in that fine book, 
‘Germany and England ’’, deplored lately, becomes 
constant and general. But as the first nation of the 
world and as the leader of Europe once more to-day, 
we need more than that. We shall have to fit our- 
selves to lead intellectually as well as through our 
striking power. Culture is a word which Germany 
has made an odious and sinister misuse of.. German 
beastliness and sieglust have so twisted and contorted 
“culture ’’ that it threatens to become what Arch- 
bishop Trench, in one of his beautiful books on lan- 
guage, called an immoral word. But when the Goths 
who have spoilt Louvain and Reims have been settled 
with we must rescue the word and all it means from 
these vile associations. 

Without culture there is no real civilisation worth the 
name. At the start of the war many people were heard 
lamenting that the course of civilisation had been put 
olf for many years, for a generation, perhaps. There 
is, however, not the smallest proof of this, and it is a 
note of despair that should only appeal to hasty minds. 
Wars strike hard at commerce, but commerce is very 
far from being a synonym for culture. The arts, music, 
painting, architecture and literature, it is true, do not 
seem to flourish in the atmosphere of war. Yet out 
of wars and great convulsions noble intellectual im- 
pulses have sprung. Take, for instance, the literature 
which beyond all doubt sprang out of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic struggle: our own greatest 
period of poetic inspiration since Shakespeare’s age 
followed that convulsion. It was by no stroke of blind 
chance that the genius of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, and Shelley synchronised with the period which 
followed on the French Revolution and its attendant 
wars. 

War, on a scale and for a cause such as this war 
implies, leads to high thinking. It can do infinitely 
more in a severe year or two to quicken the intellect 
than decades of the ordinary lack-lustre routine of 
education. Without any wish to rail at the mental 
equipment of our people to-day, we cannot honestly say 
that it is of a very high quality. We are not a decadent 
race, and the feat of our Army in France during the 
last few weeks shows that the British have not lost the 
old splendid endurance and hard-bitten resolve. But 
intellectually, in the understanding and practice of ‘‘ the 
humanities ’’, in culture, our average is not as good as 
it should be. There is, in fact, vast room for improve- 
ment; and, contrary to the view of the pessimists who 
appear to think the war is going to drag us down and 
keep us down lower than ever on this side of life, we 
are not at all sure it will not lift us well above our 
present position. Much of our rubbishy average litera- 
ture—for it is rubbishy, and that is the exact scientific 
word for it—is largely due to the want of seriousness. 
The twaddle of the great bulk of modern fiction, as 
an example, is largely due to a want of seriousness. 
The same want of seriousness has much to do with 
giving us trashy pictures, trashy plays, and perhaps 
even still trashier music. The same want of serious- 
ness has been largely responsible for supplying us with 
that quite detestable school—the school of monkey- 
paradoxical writers and painters, writers especially, 
who impose for their own ends of commerce or conceit, 
conceit especially, on the growing class of half-educated 
people who plume themselves on not being common- 
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place, on not being ‘‘ middle-class’’, as the idiotic 
saying goes. We dare to hope that in proportion as 
this war is severe and perhaps sustained the nation 
will in a large degree bé purged of all this bad stuff, 
and it cannot be purged too thoroughly for the ends of 
our progress and education. The war ought to give 
our people time to get into a serious frame of mind, 
and that is half the battle of true culture and refinement 
of thought. 


REIMS. 

ORRKOW has followed and exceeded our just anger 
at the destruction of Reims. Exclamation is 
inadequate ; indignation is worn out. We are sick with 
a sense of loss. The world is for ever less rich than it 
was yesterday. France, perhaps, has in Reims lost 
more than ourselves; but we all have a_ share, 
not alone in the beauty that has perished, but 
in the life of a great nation that has _ lost 
its most precious memorial. A chapter in stone 
of the world’s story has, virtually, been erased 
—a chapter of saints and kings, transcending in 
inspiration its appeal to the people whose particular 
heritage it is. The loss is irreparable. There was a 
moment in history when a great religious idea—the 
prevailing temper and mood of a whole continent— 
found inspired expression in the craft of masons, in the 
frozen music of pillar and spire. With an exact fidelity 
of utterance that no chronicle or book could equal it 
has talked secretly with successive generations. There 
was in Reims a place where men and women could 
come at once into touch with an imperishable ideal pro- 
claimed in the flush of its first discovery. Never again 
in the history of the world is it likely that the single- 
ness, serenity, and absolute faith of multitudes will find 
so steadfast and unhesitating an expression as in the 
13th century cathedrals of France. If we would read 
rightly the riddle of medizeval Europe there is a quicker 
and surer way to it than the books of schoolmen. The 
God of dead builders and kings lives in His cathedrals 
—in stones which thrust at the sky, which twist in 
humour of heart, or delicately run to announce how 
once an ordered loveliness sprang from the quickened 
hand of men who believed that they were transcribing 
an immortal message. We must suppose that to its 
destroyers the cathedral at Reims was no more than a 
prominent building conveniently set on a hill. But to 
all who are not insensitive to the appeal of great art the 
cathedral at Reims was an utterance of the mind as 
clear and precious as any song or symphony. The 
German guns have spoken in another voice. They 
have forever silenced the beautiful rebuke of the 
prophets they have set aside. Heine a generation ago 
foretold that Prussian culture must inevitably draw to 
an end in the bombarding of Christian cathedrals. We 
cannot say how deliberate was this act of destruction. 
It is only clear that it might easily have been avoided. 
But whether the German soldiers intended, or did not 
intend, to reduce the cathedral at Reims to a charred 
shell, it is quite clear that logically the act expresses 
them. Reims was a Christian masterpiece; and 
German teachers have already promised the world a 
religion to supersede the Christian faith, Reims was 
also French—as surely the heart of France as West- 
minster is the heart of England. Reims was quick with 
the most ancient memories-of French history. It was 
a conspicuous assertion to the German invader, not only 
that centuries ago he had borrowed and copied French 
forms of art, but also that France was politically great 
in advance of Germany. It was therefore historically 
natural that German guns should batter the cathedral 
at Reims as a logical act of German progress. Europe 
is now left to judge whether modern Germany has 
anything of comparable value with which to replace 

the thing she has destroyed. 

Not so long ago the futurists of Italy were glorifying 
battle and calling for just such a career of destruction 
and defamation as that on which the German Army is 
now embarked. Now that Europe has seen these ideas 
in progress we do not think these shouting revolu- 


tionaries will be listened to with much toleration or 
patience. We do not think the civilised world will 
readily trust its artistic future in the hands of men who 
are insensitive to the losses we have sustained in these 
last days at Louvain and at Reims. Those by whom 
old epochs, with the superscription they have left upon 
our spiritual coin, are contemptuously dismissed as the 
*“ squalid past’’, are not likely to assert themselves 
with success in the present and future. We do not 
assert that the past should rule the present, constrain- 
ing our modern. utterance to an old pattern, thwarting 
us at every turn with authority, We vehemently deny 
that there is no new beauty. or significance to be wrung 
out of life ; no strange and unimagined forms to be dis- 
covered. On the contrary we hold that each generation 
must find its own ways and means. of utterance; that 
discovery, adventure, the plunge into fresh experience, 
the perpetual renewal of a people’s imaginative youth 
is essential to the art of every generation. Never- 
theless, though our builders to-day express them- 
selves in steel and iron—though the modern world is 
more truly uttered in the stern lines of a battleship, 
the thrust of a great chimney, or the clean regularity 
of an American workshop—it remains true that a people 
which has the right and the vision to express its own 
time should also have the reverence and the memory to 
value great achievements of the past. The modern 
world cannot lose the art of Reims without vital hurt 
to itself. The cathedral at Reims was all the more 
precious in that it can never be built again. It stood 
as a message which we could translate ; which we can- 
not afford to lose; but which we cannot legibly re-write. 
We should merely lose our time were we to try pain- 
fully to recover the syllables of a lost dialect. Reims 
in its beauty was our treasure, and we have lost it. 
We cannot recover it by imitation. Great art cannot 
be copied. It cannot even be ‘ restored’’. Restora- 
tion is hypocrisy: everybody who understands archi- 
tecture knows that. 

Here we reach a moral to this tale of havoc. The 
German guns have rudely and deliberately destroyed a 
glorious work of art. They have thundered their 
Philistinism to the world. But we must not forget that 
neglect, that errors of judgment, that persistent insensi- 
bility to the treasures we inherit from the past, is as 
disastrously evil in its effects upon the world as cruae 
violence. When we exclaim in horror at the work of 
German guns, let us seasonably remember that we are 
too apt to remain indifferent to the fate of our own 
great inheritance. How many an English cathedral and 
church have we not allowed to be ruined by the quiet 
vandalism of restorers, even of the professional 
‘“housebreaker ’’. We must remember that even 
Reims itself had already suffered, before it was touched 
by a German shell. It had suffered from that terrible 
eighteenth century which, while it clearly knew so much 
and was so admirably wise, was as blind and deaf to 
the appeal of Reims as its modern destroyers. If the 
Germans have shattered all its beautiful glass, it is also 
true that well-meaning people in the eighteenth century 
deliberately removed almost as much. If the Germans 
have wrecked the great fagade, it is also true that 
M. Rodin has already had to regret a ‘‘ restoration ’’ of 
its ancient statues. We have no complete right to 
censure the frank barbarism of Germany’s indetensible 
act of war so long as we are indifferent to these 
gradual, petty sins against the beauty and significance 
of our European heritage. The vandal does not 
always come in violence and war. Some of his 
greatest triumphs have been achieved in peace. 

We are given now an opportunity of realising what 
vandalism truly is. The violent mutilation of Reims 
will not be entirely a loss to the world if it awakens 
many to whom Reims has hitherto had no direct appeal 
to the debt we are under to the past. Thousands of 
people in England and France have this week been 
shaken into a vivid realisation that each nation has.its 
peculiar treasures, to be held inviolate. At Reims the 
hand of war has been profanely laid upon a priceless 
monument. Will it make our own people care more 


ardently that their own treasures shall be saved from 
the quiet thievery of prosperity and time? The struggle 
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in which we are embarked is searching out our weak- 
ness in a thousand ways. We have now been shown 
a mirror in which all barbarians may look. Few, 
even among those who are content to leave our English 
glories unprotected and unvisited, who would never 
have dreamed of seeking out Reims or deeply concern- 
ing themselves with its appeal, will have read unmoved 
the story of this ancient French city ruined and deso- 
lated. It is not to be believed that we can easily sleep 
again in a quiet content to let the riches in our midst 
crumble unheeded or be patched as the caprice of 
authority may decide. There is a definite sense in 
which the ruin of the cathedral at Reims has made the 
things we have more precious. A beautiful monument 
has been lost. It must be hoped that so sudden and 
palpable a disaster has increased in all of us a deep 
thankfulness for the treasures we still possess and a 
heartier resolution to enjoy them. 


MAKING AN ARMY. 


HAT may be seen daily at Aldershot or Epsom 
or in our parks is an invigorating spectacle. 
The sight of this multitude in motley, with a great 
heart, is an inspiration: it is one of the noblest things 
of its kind that we have seen. But that it should be 
here at all is a painful commentary on our national 
prévoyance. It is not that our recruits will fail to 
accomplish before the spring the work that is set before 
them. Company drill and the handling of a rifle will 
soon be achieved. If we may judge by the type of 
recruit who is enlisting, he will learn such trade in less 
time than it takes the ordinary recruit to learn March 
Discipline. Nor is their spirit to be questioned. The 
desire to learn, to do the right thing and to do it well, 
is patent to any who have seen these men at work. It 
was this innate keenness, the desire to serve, that 
carried them to the recruiting office; it is carrying 
ihem through discomfort and hardship, flung, as they 
are, into a new experience; it will carry them to the 
front of the hottest battle. 

But we must remember that there is a quality for 
whose absence neither keenness, nor the burning desire 
for efficiency, nor an astute comprehension of the crafts 
and subtleties of the drill book, can atone. It is not 


courage and it is not skill; neither is it the ‘‘ readiness | 


and dexterity in the use of their arms’’ for which an 
earlier citizen army was justly famous. It is the 
instinct of immediate obedience and response—a second 
nature, engrained through years of soldiering, incapable 
of sudden infusion. Such discipline is the parent of a 
spirit that rises above the physical and spurs men on to 
achieve the impossible. We have been told often 
enough that we are doing nothing new. Armies have 
been made at short notice in France, in England, too, 
and in America. But these instances are scarcely 
analogous. Gambetta raised his troops in 1870 from 
a country already devastated by war. Here we are 
doing the work under more favourable conditions. On 
the other hand we do not believe that the French of 
1870, or the Americans, ten years earlier, had as much 
to learn as the recruits of our own day. These have 
entered upon no easy undertaking. If, as we believe, 
this is to be a war of exhaustion and far the worst is yet 
to do, our armies have got to face a struggle which 
must tax their resources to the utmost. Suffering and 
privation are the best school of soldiering, and herein 
lies the real secret of training. There must be a stiffen- 
ing. | Capabilities at present latent must be deve- 
loped. Efficiency is the goal to which their thoughts 
must constantly be directed. For these months soldier- 
ing must become their life’s work; some have yet to 
discover the immensity of their vocation. These are 
lessons that are not contained in the pages of a text 
book. They must be taught the value of cheerfulness, 
and the sublime indifference of the spirit that can meet 
with a jest the death that is flying overhead. It may 
be they must learn to be alone. It is perhaps a provi- 
dent though bitter inevitability that men who were 
together when they were enrolled must sometimes part 
company when the serious business of training has 


begun. It would be a wise policy if, when the time for 
action is‘ ripe, there could be some system of inter- 
spersion of the new among the old. There is no influ. 
ence so effective for steadiness in action as the presence 
and example of those who have been under fire. It is 
not a question of fear—it is rather a matter of restraint. 
The desire to be up and doing, the difficulty of lying 
still, the supreme test of an orderly retirement—the 
proved soldier best knows how these parts are played. 
His conduct will be an inspiration. The plan of throw- 
ing untried troops into action without such moral 
support involves great risk. In South Africa it failed. 
Above all things else the recruit must deliver himself 
up, for chastening, to that grim formalist, the English 
non-com. What he will be able to effect in six months 
is an open question. But his work is of the first 
importance. The iron must enter in. 

The shortage of equipment is a temporary incon- 
venience, at least it is not fatally retarding the growth 
of the new Army. We may hope that in a very few weeks 
this will be remedied. The plan now being adopted of 
registering many who come forward and returning them 
until sent for is excellent, though it is disheartening to 
be kept waiting. The machinery for dealing with the 
huge demand is inadequate. The Government have 
had this thrust upon them. What wonder, then, that 
the recruits must still march in mufti, that depédts have 
been set to make bricks with little straw, and that men 
who are hungering for service must for awhile be 
patient. The paucity of instructors is far more serious. 
The extension of the age limit for ex-N.C.O.s was a 
move in the right direction; but there is still a crying 
need. Might this not be a field for valuable work for 
officers and N.C.O.s who have come home and are 
incapacitated beyond the chance of returning to the 
front? 

There is much going on just now that the layman 
cannot understand. He is watching anxiously; he is 
always enthusiastic; sometimes he is amused; more 
often he is amazed. He is not easily satisfied that 
things are being done properly. Why, for example, in 
these exceptional circumstances should our recruits be 
occupying so much valuable time in close order drill? 
They have been called out to fight; and what, in the 
name of common-sense, asks the amateur critic, should 
they be doing with Forming Squad or Presenting 
Arms? Might not the precious hours be more profit- 
ably spent with skirmishing and musketry than in 
these formal exercises? But the amateur critic is 
ignorant of the A BC of training. The peculiar virtue 
of squad-drill may not be apparent in the park. Yet 
it is here that the N.C.O. is paving the way for that 
quick understanding between his men and himself that 
will stead both very well in the common enterprise. 
There is much to follow. They must be trained to 
think and act in emergencies for which the drill book 
makes no provision. General principles will not 
always bring a man unscathed out of a tight corner. 
But foundations must first be laid. 

At present our duty, at least, is clear—that we shall 
not cease to urge men to join the colours. For the 
recruits themselves the words of the Greek orator live 
again to-day—trumpet notes that his Athens would not 
hear; that we must hear: ‘‘O Athenians, yet is there 
time! And there is one manner in which you can 
recover your greatness, or, dying, fall worthy of your 
past. Yet, O Athenians, you have it in your power; 
and the manner of it is this: Cease to hire your 
armies. Go yourselves, every man of you, and stand 
in the ranks; and either a victory beyond all victories 
in its glory awaits you, or, falling, you shall fall 
greatly, and worthy of your past!”’ 


THE PRICE OF ADMIRALTY. 
‘©The Royal Navy of England hath ever been its greatest 
defence and ornament; it is its ancient and natural strength— 
the floating bulwark of our island.”—From Sir William Black- 
stone’s ‘* Commentaries ’’. 
T was unfortunate, but only natural that the loss 
of three cruisers on a single day should be at once 
described in the newspapers as a “‘ British Naval 
Disaster’. Of course, it was nothing of the kind. It 
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was an altogether regrettable incident. It led to a very 
grievous loss of life. It gives rise to some mis- 
givings, not as to the excellence of our seamanship, 
but as to the leakage of information concerning the 
disposition of our ships. Finally, it deprives the Navy 
of three cruisers which, though obsolescent, were by no 
means unserviceable. But it has no appreciable effect 
on the naval position, and apart from the loss of highly 
efficient officers and splendidly trained men the affair 
might be treated with considerable philosophy. 

That latter aspect of the loss is indeed mournful. 
There is something inexpressibly sad in the sudden 
blotting out of the proud ships and their freight of 
human skill and valour. It is not merely the chilling 
sense of the victory of mechanism over man. After 
all, a torpedo is only a big shell fired from a ship 
instead of a gun and doing the work of half-a-dozen 
big guns at once. Man has killed man by machinery 
ever since Tubal Cain fashioned the first spear, ever 
since some warrior genius of the South American 
forest contrived the first blow-pipe. The point is rather 
the sense of waste. Here are hundreds of men, each 
chosen carefully, drilled for his work through many 
years with infinite pain, the courage and aptitude of 
each directed to a common end; and at last they are 
cut off without the chance of proving their worth in the 
great test for which they were prepared. That is the 
true tregedy—a tragedy like that of Kempenfelt and 
his twice six hundred men. Death without the joy of 
battle calls for a sterner stoicism than the death that 
comes when every nerve is tense with the fierce excite- 
ment of a stubborn fight. To go down with the con- 
sciousness that one’s work has been done, to read 
beforehand one’s epitaph in the gaping sides and the 
blazing decks of an enemy’s ship, is a fate no true 
sailor need shrink from. To be despatched by a stealthy 
agency, to disappear and make no sign, is bitter indeed 
—though even this failed to shake the firm courage of 
our seamen. 

This was an incident to strike and stir the public 
imagination. The sacrifice of men, lamentable as it is, is 
small compared with that in many an unnamed engage- 
ment in the huge battle line in France. But the land 
war is so immense, its operations are so obscured by 
a necessary censorship, that only a very searching 
eye can gauge the full meaning of the life-and-death 
struggle of seven nations. Even now there are those 
who cannot understand why there is no ‘‘ real fight- 
ing’’ on the French right wing, and it is not many 
weeks since people were asking when the ‘“ great 
battle’? was going to begin, unaware that already 
half-a-dozen Waterloos were being fought simulta- 
neously! But everybody can picture the sinking of 
a warship. The most laconic bulletin calls up fairly 
trustworthy visions of the sudden explosion, the heel- 
ing over of the stricken vessel, its settling down, and 
the sad business of picking up the drowning survivors. 
That is why there is more danger of a panic over naval 
losses than over the ever-lengthening list of casualties 
in the battlefields of France; and it is highly import- 
ant that the inevitable reverses should be viewed in 
their proper perspective. 

Up to last Tuesday the German navy had suffered 
very much heavier losses than our own. The success 
of the submarine coup this week has helped to level 
the balance between us. But our ships had enjoyed an 
immunity from serious misfortune which had con- 
siderably astonished naval critics. The avowed pur- 
pose of the German Admiralty is to save up its fleet for 
the present, endeavouring meanwhile to impair our 
strength by mines and submarine attacks. So far this 
process of attrition has been very slight, while the 
enemy’s fleet has suffered serious though not decisive 
losses. The people of Great Britain have every reason 
to be thankful that the eighth week of war has almost 
closed with so slight a sacrifice of ships and men. For 
during the last two months we have enjoyed all the 
advantages of a new Trafalgar. Had the German 
fleet been sent to its account in the first week 
of the war our position could scarcely have been 
more secure. For Germany ocean trade died 


on August 4th; 4,000 British ships still carry 
on our Own commerce in all parts of the world. 
Hamburg and Bremen are like cities smitten by 
an enchanter—the ships lie idle at the wharves, the 
offices are shut up, the whole mechanism of exchange 
and industry is paralysed. London, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
and Bristol show little sign of slackened activity. 
Throughout Germany unemployment grows daily. In 
the United Kingdom there is less distress than in an 
ordinary period of trade depression. Apart from the 
cotton trade, the great staple industries show the 
utmost health and vigour; such dislocation as exists is 
chiefly in the world of fashion, luxury and amuse- 
ment. Raw material comes in freely. Food is in many 
cases cheaper than at the outbreak of war. Above 
all, our shores are not threatened with invasion. 
Canterbury and York are not threatened with the fate 
of Reims. Cambridge is in a position to offer hos- 
pitality to the outcast students of Louvain. During 
these terrible eight weeks, which have seen the agony 
of Belgium, the devastation of Northern France, the 
invasion of East Prussia, the death struggle of armed 
millions on Austrian soil, no rifle has been fired in 
battle in Great Britain. Our Army has been trans- 
ported to France without a mishap; time has been 
given us to raise new armies. For all these privileges 
we have the Navy to thank. It has done its work in 
silent efficiency. The price is cheap, though it has 
been paid in the blood of our best and bravest. We 
might wish that the sacrifice had come in another form 
—that our gallant sailors had been granted the fierce 
joy of battle with the Kaiser’s prudent squadrons, and 
that death had found them in the fire and fury of a 
straight fight. But that is still to come. Meanwhile 
there is the glory of sweeping the seven seas clear of 
the German naval ensign. The Fleet will not repine 
if it has to pay a far heavier price for maintaining 
this splendid ascendancy. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 8) By ViEILLE Moustacue. 


‘Strong men shout in their thousands while strip- 
lings go to the war.”’ 


HE Parliamentary Session closed with an unchal- 
lenged vote in answer to the Prime Minister’s 
demand for a further half million of meu for the Army. 
‘‘ We are fighting for a worthy purpose and we shall 
not lay down our arms until that purpose has been fully 
achieved. I rely with confidence upon the loyal and 
united efforts of all my subjects and I pray that 
Almighty God may give us His blessing.’’ The noble 
words in the King’s Speech at the prorogation of Par- 
liament must be read in conjunction with, the demand 
of his Prime Minister made but a few hours previously. 
We shall assuredly not achieve the purpose of the 
nation unless the men of the nation respond in their 
hundreds of thousands to the call of the King. We 
glory in having raised our first half million in a seven 
weeks’ effort, but in the face of the stubborn task we 
have before us we may rest assured that unless the 
effort be sustained a terrible awakening looms in the 
distance. Whether it be wise to advertise to the world 
that our intake of recruits has got ahead of the output 
capacity of the Administrative and Equipment Depart- 
ments of the Army is perhaps a matter of policy. To 
take in such huge numbers as have been done in so 
short a period speaks well to the world that the hearts 
of half a million anyhow are in the war, but subter- 
fuges have been devised by which without doubt a loop- 
hole has been given for the inclusion of many whose 
hearts are somewhat ahead of their physical capacity 
for a prolonged struggle. The mesh of the net cf the 
recruiter has been somewhat fine. Many small fry 
might well be taken out and sent home to mature and 
develop for a period and their arms and equipment 
placed in more substantial hands. The terms of enlist- 
ment have now been altered, after innumerable changes, 
into such as should enable the instructor to take in 
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hand material which can be excused the long weeks of 
preliminary training in the effort to convert the under- 
sized stripling into a matured youth. The latest 
standard of height, 5 ft. 6 in., and a chest measure- 
ment of 35} in. mean enormous economy in life and 
cash inacampaign. Tono branch of the Army will the 
regulation that ensures getting men of stouter build 


be more welcome than to the Army Medical Depart- | 


ment. The weakling in the ranks is of far more con- 
cern than the brave warrior who lies underground, for 
in a prolonged campaign it is the feebly constitutioned, 
ihe narrow-chested, that give out and swell the totals 
in the hospitals in much greater proportions than do 
the victims of the hostile fire. My letter (No. 6) will 
have emphasised the value of having a physical mould 
into which to pour the manhood that is to be trained to 
bear the burden of a nation’s cause in the supreme test 
of national virtue—war. Sceptics can now see for 
themselves in flesh and blood the type that I attempted 
to illustrate with pen by paying a visit to any of the 
wire-caged compounds that enclose some of Germany’s 
victims of the fortunes of war. To our disgrace we see 


with pain how exploiters turn this phase of misfortune | 
| Sandhurst and not a boy’s academy. 


to a foe into.a harvest of money, running excursions 
for the purpose by motor and ’bus, and stalwart youths 
who shirk the burden of training to arms, even for 
defence of their mother’s fireside, are perhaps the most 
contemptible of the spectators. The vital question of 
ithe moment is, Are we going to raise this new half 
million of men, how soon, and by what means? We 
live in an age of surprises. Who two months ago 
would have imagined that members of the Cabinet 
would have set to work as recruiting sergeants? Who 
would have imagined that the Prime Minister himself, 
arm in arm with the Leader of the Opposition, would 
have set the example? Still another surprise! The 
House of Commons has actually sung the National 
Anthem within its sacred portals. Dear patriots! 
What <n example! As if it should not be the opening 
ceremoiy of each daily sitting! It is from that very 
fact that | hope to put my finger upon the recruiting 
agent that can do more than anyone else in the country 
to raise the quota of grown men that we must have. 
The director who led the chorus that was heard for 
the first time in the House, and his co-directors in the 
Labour Party, are the spokesmen upon whom we must 
rely for filling up our numbers. If ever there was a 
war waged that should appeal to Industry and to 
Labour it is the fierce struggle to which we are now 
committed. It is waged for the very purpose of keep- 
ing Labour on its legs, for if we fall in the contest “ all 
the King’s horses and all the King’s men will not put 
Humpty Dumpty up again’’.. The muscle, the bone, 
the heart that we must secure to fight this fight to 
a finish are still in the Labour ranks, and it is to them 
we must appeal in language voiced by their own leaders 
to join the Army ranks. No body of men are more 
sensitive to their own interests than are our workers. 
They support from their wage a guardian whose special 


that they become no mean slaves of a task-master, 


their employer.. The business of this custodian is to | 


watch the pulse of trade and to advise, wisely or other- 
wise, on the control of output to meet the fluctuating 
throb, and to take care that in the falling market there 
is no,corresponding decrease in wage for his wards. 
His power for good or evil influence is immense and 
his reward not infrequently allots to him a seat among 
the counsellors of the realm. Take him the right way, 
the worker is not insensible to reason. Take him the 
wrong way, and he allows unreason to prevail. These 
gentlemen who are idols of the labour market must be 
our recruiters if we are to get the stamp of men that we 
must have if we expect to bring this war of horrors 
to a conclusion that will for a century place the British 
worker on the pinnacle of peace. To ensure that this 
recruiter is not a loser by the duty, let him be paid the 
recruiter’s bringing money fee and he will enjoy a gold- 
mine in return: Let his reward be, further, a country’s 
eratitude that by his efforts the strong men in their 
thousands have shouted the pxons of victory over the 
foe. A few words in a patriotic appeal at the dinner 


| few yards around him. 
care it is to watch their rights as toilers and to see | 


_ hour from men in language that the worker well com- 


prehends, and we may hope good seed will be sown. 

With the winter to face for the training of our second 
half-million of men, we must get some better stuff on 
which to work if we hope to succeed in the gigantic 
task before us. Much good officer material can be 
culled from the class units that have been allowed to 
take form. With brainwork put into the teaching of 
these maturer men of a better class we may look 
forward to means of obtaining the best of leaders. The 
first care is to inculcate in them the art of learning 
how to teach, which is really the foundation of the 
soldier’s profession. The best of drill instructors 
should be set to work to take on these special old 
school, university, and kindred corps, and undoubtedly 
in a very short space of time it will be found that a 
reservoir of oflicers—grown men, not boys—has been 
formed from springs welling from the sources from 
which these units are enrolled. The officer question 
is the bedrock upon which the hopes of the new armies 
must rest. There is no reason that we should run 
dry of officers if the question is taken up seriously. 
Every one of these new class units should be a man's 
The opening 
words of our training manual are a very sure guide to 
success: ‘* True discipline cannot be said to exist un- 
less all ranks have confidence in the ability of their 
superiors to instruct in peace and lead in war’’. Dis- 
cipline, a very jewel in war, will alone carry us through 
the trial to which we are committed, and, in the Prime 
Minister’s words, it is a fight to a finish, 

SOME REFLECTIONS FROM SIDELIGHTS. 


The Censor must be easing the reins. On the 17th 
a correspondent of a leading paper tells a story of a 
Chasseur Alpin fighting on the Aisne, and the soldier 
comparing it to the struggle earlier in the war under 
General Pau at Mulhausen. Why tell the German 
that the western flank of the Allied Armies has been 
strengthened at the expense of the eastern one? The 
story certainly fortifies the idea that the Allied com- 
mander was absolutely at fault in his initial strategy ; 
for why place the Chasseur Alpin, whose business it is 
to work upon the Italian frontier, at the eastern end 
of the Allied line if his services are at disposal any- 
where? Even an illustrated paper can with a war- 
ignorant penman boasting of his svecess do a world 
injury. Is not the silly scribe who, while depicting the 
world-famed Gothic triumph of Reims with his pencil, 
described the battle scene as observed by him from the 
spires playing into enemy hands? Remember that the 
German had already used that vantage from which to 
direct his fire upon the retreating Allies but a fortnight 
previously. Is it likely that in war, when fortune turns 
against him, he should surrender such advantage to 
his foe for pure sentiment? Not much! 

We may brush aside the many soldiers’ stories that 
fill the columns of our dailies as affording professional 
help to the study of this war. The soldier sees but a 

The officer. sees more and 
We have something to learn 

His discipline 
His cavalry are 
No arm has 


hears more and thinks. 
from our foe and plenty to teach him. 
under fire and bravery are undoubted. 

much inferior in capability to our own. 


' made such strides and proved itself of such sterling 


worth as has our smail contribution of cavalry to the 
Allied Army. We have wiped off the stain that some- 
how soiled the fame of our horsemen in our last war- 
We have learnt our lesson. We have now a cavalry 
that can shoot. With all the ‘‘ cavalry spirit ’’ that 
befits a horseman we have found that in the dense- 
wooded and enclosed country through which our Army 
was driven they were just as handy with rifle on foot as 
they were dashing when opportunity offered them on 
horse. A story even reaches me that on one occasion 
when infantry evacuated trenches the cavalry dis- 
mounted and held them. ‘The: much-discussed prob- 
lem has been solved, and when we have enough 
of them in numbers “we shall lead the world 
in cavalry. ~No praise can ‘be too high for our 
unsurpassed infantry. With a handicap that is best 
left unpublished they enter the struggle man for man 
with a courage, a perseverance, a dogged will that is 
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worthy of the care of officers whose battle teaching is | 


of the best, and whose efforts are undying. Our 
gunners, alas! have fared badly from reasons which 
are preventible. No fauit of gun or man or horse or 
vehicle, but victims of a cursed economy. When 
battle tactics suggest a hidden terrain as the most 
secure one for gun positions some means must be 
devised for finding the target if both sides use this 
hiding system in warfare. German training, which is 
thorough in its aim, solved the problem by a splendidly 
conceived system of overhead observation. The aero- 
plane has shown to German gunners the road to 
mastery Over Our superior weapons. Our gunners have 
scarcely ever seen the hostile guns, and while looking 
for them have been destroyed in detail. It is the busi- 
ness of our military attachés to find out for us all the 
latest technical improvements in the foreign armies to 
which they are accredited. We are not too proud to 
profit by their lessons learnt ; but let an artillery officer 
tell his story : ‘‘ I was four days in the fight at Mons 
and its subsequent retreat until carried off the field. 
I never saw a German gun. They hit us down from 
unseen positions while overhead circled aeroplanes 
signalling to their guns where we lay awaiting the 
opportunity to open fire upon their guns. It was really 
a fine achievement, and they knocked out our wagon 
line before we realised that the action had begun. We 
suffered also from the mistaken fire tactical study in 
peace training of dispersing the batteries for the purpose 
of concentration of fire. We were destroyed piecemeal, 
and we offered a fairly easy target by taking up a half- 
hearted position just behind the crests of hills. Worse 
still, the Infantry Brigadiers ordered up sections of guns 
into the infantry firing line. These guns were not only 
smashed up before coming into action, but showed the 
enemy where the firing line actually was, and punished 
the infantry terribly. Of course, when we got our 
first target, which was the German infantry, we played 
desperate havoc with them; but we were already much 
crippled before we got our chance. Our cavalry were 
simply splendid, and saved us over and over again. I 
must say I had a great admiration for the German 
soldier, his courage and his methods in war ’’. 

We have four new armies to train, and for heaven’s 
sake let them not be sacrificed upon the altar of 
economy as far as equipment is concerned. It is use- 
less to labour the question of the gross inaccuracies of 
a late War Minister in his statements to Parliament on 
the matter of equipment and especially of air craft. In 
spite of urgent appeals from scientific gunners of high 
rank, aircraft for the purpose of observation of fire and 
location of target were denied as part of the technical 
outfit of our artillery, and were it not for the generous 
response of civilian devotees of the art the required 
number of aeroplanes sufficient for reconnaissance work 
would not have been found. Let us, as suggested in 
my previous letter (No. 6), ‘‘take the best of the 
German system and add it to the best of our own’”’ and 
beat the Germans. Surely, however, our Brigadiers 
must have queer ideas of minor tactics if, when they 
are committed to retreat, they order artillery up into 
the firing line of infantry in paltry driblets. 


Tue SEas. 


A splendid triumph above water, a_ veritable 
disaster below water. We are shedding ships of 
war out of all proportion to the capture or destruc- 
tion of enemy craft. Heavy as has been the 
punishment to us of ‘the last venture of the 


German sailor, one cannot but admire his constancy | 


in danger and his marked ability in disposing of three 
of our cruisers in a short day’s work. Surely some 
British sailor mind can devise a counter-scheme of war- 
fare, uncanny though it may be, which shall save us 
from the peril of this unseen foe. No half measures 


with these triumphant German craft seizing oppor- | 
_ word ‘Go!’ given by the Commander. Not for one 


tunity when all eyes were turned to save a sinking crew 
to aim upon the gazers a second deadly weapon and 
engulph them with their fellow-victims and to repeat 
the blow with equal success and then vanish from 
sight. We boasted last week that we had swept the 
North Sea frem hostile craft, but forgot that those 


| 


waters are not fathomless. We begin to realise that 
science is common to the world: that with new navies 
hostile sides start equal in the application of the 
methods which science has afforded and that opposing 
forces have much to learn from each other. This 
undersea warfare must be met by some mind trained 
to face canny tricks. We might enlist the assistance of 
a ‘*‘slim’’ Boer Admiral. 

The triumphant journey of our Naval airmen in their 
desperate task into a hostile land will relieve many 
minds from a period of tension. It was known that 
an excursion of airships was meditated from across the 
seas, but whether for wanton or for tactical purpose of 
legitimate warfare it is difficult to say. A German air 
fleet with a favourable wind would not find the task too 
difficult to sail quietly with engines banked over any 
of our towns or dockyards. London itself is getting 
trained to the sight, but for a time we may hope the 
danger is averted. The surest way of meeting a trouble 
is to anticipate it, and by carrying the air war into 
hostile territory we score one point in this war of 
surprises. Not the least of the surprise to the German 
must have been that no act of the vandal was con- 
templated. 


THe WesTERN AREA. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ TIMES ”’, 
23 SEPTEMBER. 


The prolonged struggle maintained by the German 
Armies in their strategic retreat on their right flank 
tends to assume a phase of warfare that takes us back 
to Manchurian days. The axe and the pick have 
begun to assert themselves. The German so far has 
carried out his retirement in an orderly and well- 
thought-out strategical system. Counter-attacks with- 
out number have been made by him to give time and 
opportunity for strong forces behind to strengthen and 
perfect the main line of defence upon which the whole 
Army is to stand either to fall back again to a fresh 
strategic line or to renew the struggle should oppor- 
tunity present itself. It is much to be hoped that these 
hostile works will be emptied of their defenders by 
movements from elsewhere. It is here that modern 
science, in introducing the airman into warfare, may 
play a very material part. Long lines of opposing 
forces, both dug in to engineering perfection, cannot 
look at each other indefinitely. A war of positions 
must eventuate, and in weakening a point of the line 
to strengthen a threatened flank, opportunity may give 
to one side a commanding voice in the arbitrament of 
arms. Fresh armies will have to decide this matter ; ° 
but where are they to come from? When the long line 
of professional gladiators have tired of measuring 
arms they may give place to men lesser trained in war 
and throw their better skill into the struggle at a more 
vital point. The gradual refusal of the German right 
flank tells a tale of weakening at that point. Will the 
strong position they now hold along the north of the 
Aisne and bent back to St. Quentin afford them time 
for men to prepare another position for a stand ere 
they quit the soil of France, or do they meditate 
another trial forward? The airman should tell us of the 
former purpose, and what a study of war it will be if 
carried out. It is in that move that skill in arms will 
tell, for a false move may prove the ruin of whole Army 
Corps. The plains around Laon may again ring with 
the desperate fights and counter-fights of a century ago; 
but if the purport of the struggle is to gain a step back- 
ward for the German he will have to fight as he has 
never fought before. No Army was ever in better 
fettle than is our own at the seat of war. ia South 
African parlance it is thoroughly ‘‘ salted’’ to war. 
Its self-confidence is extraordinary, and now that the 
drain of battle has been met with a good flow of men 
and officers the whole force but awaits the psycho- 
logical moment when the leash is to be slipped and the 


moment must it be sent to batter itself to pieces against 
the formidable field works that now confront it, but 
by awaiting the moment that strategical moves else- 
where will dictate a retrograde to the enemy our force 
will show the German that it can march and fight 
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and march again and fight again with a stubbornness 
and pertinacity that will astound the world. 


Tue EASTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, “‘ TIMEs ”’, 
24 SEPTEMBER. 

The excellent reference map enables the student to 
follow the onward sweep of the centre and left Russian 
armies in their march westward. No Manchurian tac- 
tics have hampered the movements of these armies. 
They gather strength like snowballs in their rush, for 
the enemy weakens daily in thousands. The foothills 
of the Carpathian range, which rise with suddenness 
west of the River San between Jaroslav and Przemysl, 
may break the wave of pursuing Russians, but if the 
two lines of railway that run east and west along the 
boundaries of these foothills fall into Cossack hands 
the movement on to Cracow for further concentration 
of centre and southern forces will be much facilitated. 
We can only wish legs and more legs to the Russian 
armies marching south of the River San, for with 
judicious handling of the several Russian armies in 
this theatre a veritable nutcracker is preparing for her 
foe. Meanwhile a stalemate in operations marks the 
situation in Eastern Prussia, and that is the best 
game for the Allied cause. In this inhospitable region 
frost and ice are Russia’s best allies. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A DIGEST OF TREITSCHKE.—II. 


REITSCHKE’S enmity to England will not be 
further questioned after the quotations given in 

the previous article, but those quotations did not make 
it clear why, in his opinion, the ‘‘ reckoning ’’ with 
England which he regarded as inevitable was necessary 
to the future of Germany. In his earliest writings no 
such enmity to Engiand is seen; but in his later essays 
it is almost the leading note. What are the reasons 
for that enmity? The wars with Austria, Denmark, 
and France left Germany the dominant Power in 
Central Europe. But German power ended at the 
frontiers of Europe. The new Empire which Bismarck 
had founded had practically no power at sea, and 
owned not a foot of land outside Europe. By contrast, 
England was mistress of the seas, and the British 
Empire was the greatest Colonial ruler of the world. 
The contrast embittered Treitschke, the more so as the 
British Empire was still expanding. He desired a 
. German fleet and German colonies, and expressed his 
desires in language so clear that Prussian students 
could not mistake his meaning. ‘‘ For more than two 
centuries ’’, he wrote, ‘‘ Germany possessed, through 
the strength of her free cities, the mastery of the North 
Sea’’. This mastery, he regrets, was lost by Ger- 
many to the Netherlands owing to the engrossment of 
Germany in theological politics—the disunity of the 
Thirty Years’ War. But at length (in 1884) Germany 
had ‘‘ become a Sea Power of the second rank ’’, and 
it was clearly her duty to develop that sea-power, 
since, “‘as I declared twenty years ago, in my 
* Bundestaat und Einheitstaat’, only the States with 
sea-power and with oversea possessions can in future 
become great Powers’’. From this axiom to the 
present Emperor’s epigram that ‘‘ The future of Ger- 
many lies on the water ’’ is only a step. The posses- 
sion of colonies was not less necessary than sea- 
power. ‘‘Colonisation which retains a uniform 
nationality ’’, he wrote, ‘‘has become a factor of 
immense importance for the future of the world. It 
will determine the degree to which each nation shares 
in the government of the world by the white race. It 


is quite possible that a country which owns no colonies |. ne. ’ 
| ing Britain from South Africa seemed to have a chance 


will no longer count among the European Great 
Powers, however powerful it may otherwise be.’’ 
Treitschke was too logical and too thorough a 
student of history to accept the catchy but superficial 
explanation of the British Empire’s existence, that it 
was built up in ‘‘a fit of absentmindedness ”’ by six 
generations of English soldiers and statesmen, But he 
did not state a more reasonable one, that it sprang from 
the surplus vitality of England, the joy of adventure, 


and the need of bread. Instead he evolved a theory, 
sinister and fantastic, that it was the product of our 
cunning inspired by greed and opportunity. It must be 
admitted that the sinister and shallow explanation 
served his purpose better, since it aroused a bitter 
feeling against the British Empire. It poisoned the 
wells of thought. England, as he admitted in one of his 
essays already quoted, was universally regarded in 
Germany as the friend of freedom for all mankind, and 
it is impossible to rouse hatred against a people with 
such a reputation. But once Treitschke created the 
legend—now largely accepted as an article of political 
faith in Germany—that England was selfish and 
tortuous, hatred was inevitable. 

It is curious that Treitschke never admitted the likelier 
causes from which the British Empire sprang, because 
he postulated the same causes as the reason for the 
foundation of a Greater German Empire. ‘‘ For a 
people like the German’’, he wrote, ‘‘ with an over- 
production of population and an annual emigration of 
two hundred thousand of its people, colonisation 
becomes a necessity. The Motherland recognises more 
and more that it is the duty of out-wandering children, 
hitherto lost, to remain true to her. Those who go to 
North America are entirely lost to Germany’’. It was 
therefore necessary for Germany to seek colonies under 
her own flag, and already the way had been prepared. 
‘* Through the long years of work by our travellers, 
missionaries, and merchants in this first searching 
after a German colonial policy the way towards 
colonies has been prepared and made possible ’’. 

Treitschke had nevertheless to admit that ‘‘ Germany 
is in no way over-populated, at least in the agricultural 
districts of the north-east, from which provinces the 
emigration is the greatest’’. Those districts were pre- 
cisely the country where the Poles were strongest, and 
Treitschke, who waged continual war against the 
Poles, was conscious that the emigration of the German 
population from the Polish provinces would weaken 
Germany at home. But, despite this weakness, he 
advocated a strong colonial policy, and the day when 
‘*the news was brought that the German flag was 
hoisted over Angra Pequena and the Kamerun’”’ he 
described as giving ‘‘ our German youth an electric 
shock ’’. The day of Greater Germany had dawned. 

But to Treitschke this was nothing more than a 
beginning, and he proceeded to unfold a curious plan 
for intriguing Germany with more possessions. The 
close of the nineteenth century was the ‘“‘ last epoch 
of great discoveries in Africa’’, and Germany must 
have her share—which, indeed, she obtained. ‘‘ The 
future will show whether German agricultural colonies 
are possible in the interior of the continent.’’ Mean- 
while British possessions might be seized. _ Pointing 
out that England was fully occupied in Egypt—as was 
the fact in 1884—he implied that advantage might be 
taken of her difficulties te stir up trouble elsewhere. 
Hitherto British colonial policy had been successful 
everywhere except at the Cape. It was only three 
years after Majuba, and Treitschke remarked that 
‘“between England and Holland a deadly hate has 
grown up. Dutch culture was essentially Teutonic ”’. 
After a glance at Holland and her possessions in the 
East Indies, he postulated ‘‘ a natural tendency for a 
Teutonic population to take over South Africa, which 
since the opening of the Suez Canal was of little value 
to England’’. At that moment, unknown to the 
German professor, an English youth sitting on an 
upturned bucket in the diamond fields at Kimberley 
was meditating strangely of a South Africa all-British 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. The vision of Cecil 
Rhodes has come true. 

At the time, however, Treitschke’s scheme for oust- 


of success. Enough is known of the underground 
intrigues of the time to show that President Kruger 
included Germany within the orbit of the Tramsvaal’s 
foreign policy. Oom Paul visited Germany in the 
course of his European tour in 1884, the very year in 
which Treitschke wrote the words quoted above, and 
it is likely enough that in his attempt to counteract 
the influence of England in South Affica, he spoke 
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hopefully to German statesmen of the prospects of a 
working arrangement between the Transvaal and 
Germany. His object was to cut the British off from 
the great road to the north, which a generation of 
missionaries and traders had discovered, by extending 
the western boundary of the Transvaal to the eastern 
boundary of German South-West Africa. That scheme, 
as it happened, failed, through the insistence of the 
Gladstone Cabinet, which was firm on this matter of 
maintaining the open road if on no other point of 
South African policy. But there is evidence to prove 
that German intrigues with Pretoria continued. Ten 
years later, early in 1895, and some months before 
the Jameson Raid, President Kruger stated publicly, 
‘*T know that I may count on the Germans in future. 
I feel certain that when the time comes for the Trans- 
vaal to wear larger clothes, Germany will have done 
much to bring it about. The time is coming for our 
friendship to be more firmly established than ever’. 
That this was not spoken at random the Emperor’s 
famous telegram after the Raid and the request to 
Portugal to be allowed to land German marines at 
Delagoa Bay ‘‘to guard German Consulates in the 
Transvaal ”’ sufficiently attests. 

Treitschke’s dream of turning the British out of 
South Africa failed; but advantage was taken of the 
British preoccupation in South African disputes to 
enlarge the German Navy from the ‘‘ second-class 
fleet ’’ of 1884 into the first-class fleet of to-day. The 
South African War broke out in 1899: in the same 
year Germany obtained Samoa, and the new German 
Navy Law, which openly contemplated a navy that 
should give pause to even the mightiest Naval Power, 
bears the date of 1900. The coincidence of time needs 
no commentary. 

In this, then, his teaching was successful; and he 
also saw a considerable Colonial Empire built up in 
East and West Africa. The colonies, however, were 
isolated from each other; and, true to Treitschke’s 
policy, his successors conceived the scheme of secur- 
ing the intervening territories—-the plan was unfolded 
in full in a Munich newspaper in 1911—Wwhich would 
give Germany through communication in Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and effectively cut 
off the British from the fulfilment of Cecil Rhodes’s 
Cape-Cairo scheme. At the same time German ambi- 
tions looked towards the Congo and Belgian posses- 
sions there. 

Next week, in a concluding article, we shall come 
nearer home—to the great European question of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


GENERAL GRIERSON: A RECOLLECTION. 
By D. S. MacCo tt. 


I TAKE out the faded prize-lists of the Glasgow 

Academy, 1869-72, and read the name of James 
Moncrieff Grierson, already to the front in German and 
in History. I see him clearly, sitting beside me on the 
benches, or moving in the playground, a sturdy boy, 
with close-buttoned jacket, open, shining face, firm 
mouth, and big, Napoleonic head, and I hear his jolly 
voice, talking about British battles. 

The Academy was at its old quarters in Elmbank 
Street, where now is thé High School. Behind its 
solid Roman block lay the large gravelled playground, 
where fiourished a peculiar species of football, midway 
between Rugby and Association, with other local sports, 
such as ‘‘ Steamers and Pirates’’, ‘‘ Up Against the 
Wall’ and ‘‘ Foot-and-a-half’’. Grierson cared little 
for school games; he had military sports of his own 
devising. He would stand, with telescope at his eye, 
while his scouts closed in on the enemy, and bear him 
off to spend the rest of the play-hour in a football 
cupboard. From the playground a stair climbed out 
to the hill behind, and a small back-lane there was 
sacred to school fights, the formula being, ‘‘ Meet me 
in the back-lane after four!’’ I was second to Jimmy 
Grierson in his first fight (with one of his most faithful 
friends), but in the opening round it was sadly inter- 
rupted by passers-by, the seconds had to join in a 


sham mélée to deceive the public, and the original 
battle got submerged. There was a better battle one 
winter’s day, with snowballs, at ‘‘ The Coup’? (the 
school football field), classes against classes; but that, 
too, was inconclusive, ending in sporadic single 
combats. 

But Grierson was already bent upon real fighting. 
There never was a stronger instance of vocation. He 
knew already a wonderful deal about the structure of 
the British Army, and the history of its regiments. 
Much of this he got from the old ‘‘ janitor ’’, Hogben, 
a Crimean veteran of the Dragoons, and a figure 
almost as impressive as ‘‘ the Beetle ’’ himself, our 
great biue-bearded Rector. All his pocket-money went 
for tin soldiers, guns and forts ; he attended the inspec- 
tions of troops on Glasgow Green; and he formed a 
squad of the friends he was able to infect with his 
martial spirit, and drilled them by the book on Satur- 
days. His determination to be a soldier was remark- 
able in the atmosphere of that time and place, very 
Gladstonian in politics, full of the anti-Palmerston 
teaching of Bright and Cobden*, incredulous and 
unsympathetic about our country being called on to 
intervene in Continental fighting. 

In the second of the years I am speaking of came 
the Franco-Prussian War. Our summer holidays were 
in June and July, and my recollection is of torrid walks 
for the papers at Blair Athole each morning, and of 
hearing the news read under trees to the sound of 
the Garry. We came back to school in August agog 
to witness the meeting between the French and German 
masters, in the great hope that they would come to 
blows. But the melancholy Schlomka was probably 
not a German at all; in any case there was no blood- 
shed. It is strange to look back on what was, I 
think, the common attitude at the outset—one favour- 
able to the Prussians rather than to the French. 
There is something in the sounds of the French tongue 
that the British schoolboy resents—he thinks them 
affected (we had the same feeling about an ‘‘ English 
accent ’’). Then the specimens of French conversation 
and literature forced on our attention had a kind of 
governess inanity, and fed our prejudice. Monsieur 
Amour (‘‘ Mooshy ’’), fat and fair, was our teacher 
(‘‘ Amour’s French Verbs ”’, his claim to renown), an 
amiable but nervous gentleman, quick to use the 
tawse, but never with effect; there was a vast flourish 
and whirling, signs of anguish from the victim, but 
also a quick turn of the hand, and no pain whatever. 
These were some schoolboy reasons for disdaining the 
French.¢ On the other side was the literary tradition 
of German romance, that filtered to us from the 
writers, Scott to Carlyle ; a picture was in our minds of 
a homely, kindly people, of forests peopled by wood- 
cutters and sprites and elves, of music and songs, of 
philosophers in nightcaps puffing at huge meerschaum 
pipes. And although Carlyle, with his love for frugal 
discipline and the will of a strong man, and his distrust 
for the difficult ways of freedom, had already admiringly 
painted the Prussian reality, the army machine forged 
by Frederick’s father, and by him applied, as it was 
to be reforged and reapplied by von Roon and von 
Moltke, that reality did not yet begin to disturb the 
vague picture of German poetry and sentiment. Our 
feeling changed with the siege of Paris and the agony 
of France. 

But beyond all this for Grierson was the keen interest 
of new forms and forces in fighting. The war blew 


up a fire already kindled; he hunted for anything he 


could read about it, and began to add the lore of 
German and French armies to that of the British. 
With Herr Schlomka he spent several summer holidays 
in Germany to learn the language. His memory, first 


*It is curious now to read Cobden’s view of the Prussian 
Government in 1838. He sighs for the iike of it in England, and 
adds : ‘* The Government of Prussia is the mildest phase in which 
absolutism ever presented itself. The King, a good and just 
man, has, by pursuing a systematic course of popular education, 
shattered the sceptre of despotism even in his own hand, and has 
for ever prevented up the frag- 

*? (Morley’s “‘ Life o i. 130). 
me ecisies the historical : ** You’ll live to fight the French” 
was still the nurses’ encouragement for valour. 
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and last, was*amazingy When a school lesson was | 
given on the siege of Paris,he could place every German | 
division in the field. Sd, a friend told me, when he | 
was military attaché at the German manceuvres, and | 
they both returned from a military banquet that began | 


at 5 and went on till 4 in the morning, Grierson sat 


down on his bed and described all the uniforms in the | 


German Army. 
begun to appear. Our house was among the fortunate 


to which it was sent, with its pictures of Uhlans, | 


Turcos, Landwehr on the march with loaves stuck on 
their bayonets, and later with scenes from the Paris of 
the Commune; and I remember Grierson once and 
again arriving at our door on the day it came, his 
hands full of stamps and other schoolboy currency, 
to swop against those pictures; huge fights, too, of 
troops On a dining-room table. 

Grierson was proud of his school, and it certainly 
prepared him well; he passed, without other preparation, 
first into Woolwich ; he also passed out first, and, I think, 
straight into staff work without the ordinary regimental 
interlude. He was proud, too, of his men and of his 
country. There is a certain Highland regiment of 
terrible fighters who come from the same parishes, 
carry their communion plate about with them, and 
furnish elders from various ranks to serve it; when 
they defiled before the Duke of Connaught in India 
Grierson wept for joy at the sight of them. 

I was borne off to London before his schooling ended. 
Our paths separated, and it was not my fortune to 
follow closely the steps that took the boy of ten to his 
» high position. But when, not long ago, I saw him at 
a dinner of the old boys of the Academy (Sir Archibald 
Hunter, another schoolfellow, beside him), he was still, 
in the main human part of him, a boy, for all the 
mature development of his specific soldier-gift. On 
that side I have no competence to measure him; but it 
is clear that he was eminent in the new band of student- 
officers who recognised what the power revealed in 
1870 meant for Europe, who threw themselves into the 
study of its formidable mechanism, and prepared the 
British Army for the part it has now to play. 

I do not know whether “‘ the call’’ sounds so early 
and so certainly for many soldiers as it did, in deep 
peace, for Grierson. But through the doubt and dis- 
belief of most of .us he and his like held on, making 
ready. Those of us who are old enough to remember 
1870 know, as we look back, under what a growing 
shadow we have lived most of our life, and with what- 
ever regret not to be in the fighting line, we can 
rejoice to have known those early days of August, the 
coming awake of the country as out of a nightmare of 
unreal conflicts to face a great and a good fight, the 
lift of heart, the sudden heaven of goodwill, in which 
it seemed that anything might be done, and so much 
was actually accomplished, with lightning adjustment 
of means to necessary ends. 

But I stray beyond my brief. At last Grierson was 
to have high command in the field, the post, in fact, 
of honour and of danger that has been so nobly held by 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. But on the heels of a letter 
from my old school comrade came the news of his 
death, on the very eve of fighting. It would be foolish, 
no doubt, to complain that for Grierson a life-time of 
strenuous preparation had been lost with what should 
have been its crown: his work went forward with the 
army he had helped to make. Yet for the soldier the 
stroke of irony was hard, and bitter for his friends; a 
day’s march from the front, and then, while the vast 
battle opened, for him muffled drums, St. Mungo’s, 
and the smoky Necropolis of Glasgow ; for his country 
so great a loss of knowledge and of valour. 

When we took walks in the Highlands, and passed 
by cairns of the famous dead, we used to add a stone. 
I add my stone to his, that others, better fitted, will at 
leisure heap, but as I do it I am beset by illusion; 
history seems to have turned back for four and forty 
years, the Uhlans are again upon the roads of France 
(nay, but of a’ France how dear to us and to the world), 
and I am a boy again with Grierson, talking of battles 
and of the battle still to come. 


In 1870 the ‘‘ Graphic’? had just | 


| working of Kneller Hall. 


THE MUSIC OF OUR SOLDIERS AGAIN. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


| [7 is a mistake for the amateur to be too sure. Only 

a month ago | said that full-dress bands no 
longer accompanied troops into action. So far as our 
troops are concerned, this seems to be true: the several 
| authorities I have consulted say our men are cheered on 
the march only by drums and fifes—quite enough, too, 
| with their merry tunes and inspiriting rhythm. But 
in this Review of 5 September I turn to Vieille 
Moustache and read: ‘‘ The dense [German] masses in 
attack, . . . with the men in the final rush using the 
parade step and the band in rear sounding the war 
march, still obtains’’. Later I find in an evening 
paper that amongst the war apparatus captured from 
the Austrians by the Servians is ‘‘ One regimental band 
complete, with its conductor ’’. Let us hope they were 
permitted to keep their instruments, which are not 
‘‘arms of precision’’, and are at the present moment 
solacing their fellow-prisoners in the tedium of confine- 
ment. Whether the band was there for ornament or 
to encourage the Austrians in battle I do not know; 
nor does Vieille Moustache tell us the constitution of 
the German bands. I suspect, however, that they were 
drums and fifes. 

My business to-day is not what the Austrians do, but 
what our own Army does. What our men do is largely 
the concern of the officers of the various regiments; 
the way they do it is mainly, but by no means alto- 
gether, the concern of Kneller Hall. To that institu- 
tion, its work and its needs, and emphatically to the 
needs of military music generally, let me direct the 
reader’s attention. The hall itself was built by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in the early eighteenth century, and 
that he could afford such a building, surrounded by a 
large park (laid out with deplorable regularity), shows 
that the trade of fashionable painter was as lucrative in 
those days as it is now. As mentioned in my last 
article, the building was acquired by the Government in 
1840 as a training school for elementary schoolmasters. 
In 1857 it became the home of a quite humble school 
for military bandsmen, supported entirely by voluntary 
gifts from the pockets of Army officers. One fine day, 
between ’57 and 75, an untoward incident occurred. 
A number of bands assembled at a state function to 
greet Queen Victoria, who was accompanied by the 
Duke of Cambridge and others. The bands struck up 
the National Anthem, in—horror of horrors—as many 
keys and arrangements as there were bands. The 
Queen was startled, then outraged; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, it is gravely related, was ‘‘ greatly impressed ”’. 
This probably does not overstate the case. It was felt 
something must be done, and in a word the enterprise 
was begun. The ukase went forth: henceforth ‘‘ God 
save the Queen ’’ must be played in one key and accord- 
ing to one arrangement. Even then there remained the 
question of the uniform tuning of instruments and the 
approximately uniform constitution, or what the Army 
musicians call the ‘‘instrumentation’’, of bands. 
Finally, in 1875, the Government took over the whole 
It was organised on a per- 
manent basis; a staff was appointed; more or less 
adequate funds were provided, and the pockets of 
officers relieved from an unceasing drain. The scheme 
has worked admirably. Everyone, from those who pay 
a penny in the parks to those who are invited to State 
balls, can appreciate the efficiency of the bands; and it 
goes without saying that great functions are no longer 
turned into mockeries by pandemonium made audible. 

The present commandant of the institution is Colonel 
Cameron F. Somerville, M.V.O., and Major A. J. 
Stretton is the musical. director—the post corresponding 
with that of director of studies in a civilian school. For 
the following brief account of the everyday working I 
| am indebted to these two gentlemen; but I desire to 
mention at the outset that in regard to what will be 
said later as to the needs and grievances of Army. 
bands, no suggestions whatever were offered me and 
I asked for none... They are the result of my own. 


observation. First, then, the working. 
| mandant is appointed for four years, the fact of Colonel: 
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Somerville’s reign having already exceeded that period 
being due to the war. The musical director holds his 
place for his Army life. Major Stretton has been there 
sixteen years, and as the pleasures of looking after 
thousands of students and seeing to it that they know 
their harmony and counterpoint, etc., leave him fresh 
and well, I hope he will remain another sixteen years 
and longer. The teachers are the best obtainable, and 
the list contains many notable names: Messrs. 


Chas. Draper, clarinet; Willcocke, flute; Leggett, | 
cornet; Thornton, French horn; Matt, trombone; | 


Gearry, euphonium; Owen and Ingham, clarinet; 
Hayward, oboe ; Wallis, bassoon ; Lloyd-Simon, cornet. 
No other military music school in the world possesses 
so many distinguished professors, each able to play the 
most difficult of virtuoso pieces on his instrument. It 
may be said at once that bugle and trumpet calls form 
no part of the Kneller Hall training—they are taught 
in every regiment. A more important question is that 
of the material out of which Army bands and band- 
masters are formed, the stuff with which Kneller Hall 
is, SO to speak, fed, it being put in at one end of the 
machine raw and coming out at the other end cured 
and ready for consumption by the more deserving regi- 
ments. Well, I understand that all boys joining the 
Army at the age of fourteen are sent to Kneller Hall, 
not necessarily for musical instruction, but to get them 
outof the way of their seniors. A miraculously small num- 
ber prove devoid of musical aptitude, and the gifted 
are put to certain instruments. At the age of eighteen 
all should go to the ranks; but those who wish are 
tested by examination papers drawn up by some 
authority, and if successful they enter the school as 
students, and go through a pretty severe course. At 
the end of two years they must be absolute masters of 
their particular chosen instrument and must as well 
be able to play passably on every other intrument 
in a military band. Then they are qualified to go forth 
as first-rate bandsmen and possible bandmasters; and 
Kneller Hall is done with them—unless they are called 
back in extraordinary circumstances, such as have 
come about at present, to act as teachers. No better 
course of training is conceivable. A man who has had 
a few years of it has had a healthy, regular life; he 
has made himself a thoroughly competent musician; 
and, in short, given good behaviour, he is “‘ right for 
life’. He has also a few years in a singularly lovely 
neighbourhood to look back upon. Were I Com- 
mandant there and fond of fishing, and if there were 
any fish to be caught in the pool at one end of the 


garden, I should sit there all day with a rod and medi- | 


tate, leaving the boys to bathe in the canal close by— 
leaving them also to deal with Major Bett and Major 
Stretton afterwards. 
Kneller Hall itself is in no actual need of assistance; 
but everything that Kneller Hall stands for needs 
assisting very badly. Governments can help; music 
publishers can help; the ordinary public can help. I 
should like to censure every Minister for War who has 
held office since 1857, omitting Lord Kitchener from 
my indictment on the ground that he has just 
now more serious matters than bands to look after. 
His predecessors cannot be forgiven. Army bands 
have played a large part in recruiting, and one War 
Minister after another has starved them. Lord Hard- 
wicke, who held office as Under-Secretary for War, 
once wrote me a letter saying what ought to 
be done for the Army bands and what he would like 
to do. Kneller Hall’s allowance ought to be tripled, 
and the authorities there ought to be empowered to 
organise a band for every regiment in and out of the 
kingdom. The scandal of the ‘Indian.system should 
be wiped out by a stroke of some official’s pen. When 
an officer goes to India he finds to his disgust, or 
Surprise, or amusement, as’ the case may be, that he 
has to pay for the upkeep of the regimental music out 
of his pocket. That is not fair.’ Some day we will 
have an Indian Minister or -Viceroy who knows the 
difference between one tune ‘and another; and he may 
possibly do what Lord: Morley.and the others have left 
undone. The publishers ‘have'‘sadly neglected the 


Army. The bands are compélléd'to use transcriptions 


of other orchestral music. Composers are willing 
enough to write for military bands, but the publishers 
have made up their minds that it ‘‘ won’t pay’’, and 
lest they should be proved wrong they won’t try. 
And, lastly, our great British public, when it hears the 
finest bands in the world playing in the parks, won’t 
put its British hand in its British pocket and take out 
a British penny for a programme. Some day when I 


| have more space I shall return to the subject. 


BEDFORD SQUARE. 


N artist built those houses, and the joy 
Of nature in the garden blest 
His handiwork for that he did destroy 
To make more beauty and give rest 
And shelter for good friends, a place 
Of friendliness and human grace. 


Art is a fountain that with waters cool 
Freshens the air of life and brings 

Comfort to weary scholars in the school 
Of rough experience. It sings 

Brave songs of courage and high hope 

To all who after knowledge grope. 


It sings. Its sweetness falling on the heart 
Calls forth another song, the rare 
Incomparable note of love, that art 
Can only echo. Everywhere 
This note resounds to bring increase 
Of joy and fruitfulness and peace. 


I had but heard it in my dreams. I thought 
That friendship was, but never friend 

Could find his friend, that here where all is bought 
And sold, the lover still must spend 

His love unsung, unrecognised, 

And see his tenderness unprized. 


It is not true. I know it is not true. 
Art is triumphant, heralding 
Love’s advent, come the whole world to renew 
In more than all the joy of Spring. 
I learned this. Do you ask me where? 
In that old artist's Bedford Square. 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REUTER’S AND WOLFF’S AGENCIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, Limited, 
24, Old Jewry, London, E.C., 
19 September 1914. 

Sir,—With reference to the inquiry contained in to-day’s 
issue of the Saturpay Review, we beg to say that our 
relations with Wolff’s Telegraphic Bureau ceased with the. 
outbreak of war. 

On the other hand, as is well. known, the German 
Official Agency scatters its news broadcast through all the 
neutral States, with the result that the Dutch papers, like 
our Agency in Amsterdam, are, nolentes volentes, direct 
recipients of these communications. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT DE REUTER. 

«*sA reference to this matter will be found in ‘‘ Notes of 

the Week ”’. 


THE GERMAN. OUTRAGES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Westminster, 
as. ..21 September 1914. 
Sir,—The pedantic effusion of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his four associates in your last issue-will have the weight 
which it deserves. I would suggest to them that they 
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should recognise that not only is there war now, but that 
there will probably be war again, and that they should endea- 
vour to find methods of securing that, in future, a war 
between civilised countries should be waged in a more 
civilised manner. While Germany retains any military 
power there seems little chance of changing her peculiar 
form of ‘culture’. First, therefore, we must make sure 
that there is a fight to a finish and her military domination 
is definitely destroyed. Next, these gentlemen might con- 
sider how, in future, barbarities against unarmed towns and 
the civil population may be made impossible. The only way 
to achieve this is to ensure condign punishment on the 
perpetrators of such outrages. I suggest to them that they 
should endeavour to work out a practicable scheme for the 
establishment of an international tribunal and devise means 
for giving effect to its decisions. Such a tribunal should 
sift the evidence as to the burning of Louvain and Dinant, 
the outrage and murder of women, children and unarmed 
civilians, the maiming of wounded, misuse of the Red Cross, 
etc. If, after fair trial, soldiers, their officers, the general 
staff, the Kaiser himself, are convicted of perpetrating, order- 
ing or sanctioning such outrages as are reported, they should 
be treated as civil murderers. A soldier’s death is not for 
any who are proved guilty of such conduct as is alleged. 
Hanging is the proper punishment. There could be no 
greater deterrent than that those who order or perpetrate 
such crimes should undergo the penalty of ordinary 
criminals. To hang the officer commanding on the scene 
of his exploit would probably be the best possible guarantee 
against the recurrence of such an action. I submit to our 
peace lovers who desire to assert the rights of the civil popu- 
lation that the establishment of an international criminal 
court with full power to give effect to its decisions is the 


goal to which they should direct their efforts instead of . 


making a whining appeal that those who have plunged 
Europe into disaster should not be too much harmed if their 
attempts to conquer are frustrated. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Cyrit Jackson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The formalistic letter published over the names of 
Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald and other “all, all honourable 
men ’’, in your issue of 19 September, seems to me to be 
treated with too much leniency in your contemporary 
‘Note’. You are content to draw attention to certain 
obvious proofs that, as professed leaders of public opinion, 
some of these gentlemen are what Carlyle termed “ logically 
defunct ”’. 
very much alive in his sympathies. 
wisdom and humour, and even rather destitute of the taste, 
that are among the many necessary qualifications of a 
framer of common counsel, and may yet acquire influence 
by his consistent self-denial and boundless compassion. 
But what, from the latter standpoint, is to be said of 
would-be Britwaldas who, when the chivalry of their native 
land is at actual death-grips with a perjured and malignant 
foe—a foe whose brutal wrath has drenched a fiduciary 
territory with innocent blood and desecrated the common 
heritage of Christendom—can discern only an opportunity 
of rubbing the poor itch of their political opinion before the 
world? What is to be said of would-be leaders of thought 
who use a time so full of woe and horror as an occasion 
for announcing to all who aré afflicted and distressed that 
a new-fangled party machine is being got ready for the 
everlasting protection of mankind? Surely this is some- 
where near the freezing-point of callous, self-centred 
pedantry ; something very much like Kaiserism through an 
inverted telescope. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A, ALcock. 


THE BARBAROUS PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In your issue of 19 September you printed a letter , 


from Lieutenant-Colonel (retired) H. Golding, of the Royal 


Now a man may be defunct logically, and yet be | 
He may be void of the | 


Albert Yacht Club, Southsea, together with an enclosure 
addressed to and published by the editor of the ‘‘ Cri de 
Londres ”’, the estimable London correspondent of the Paris 
‘* Figaro ”’. 

That enclosure purported to emanate from the ‘‘ German 
Press Bureau, London, W.”’. I cannot say of my own know- 
iedge that such a ‘‘ bureau ”’ actually exists in London, and 
therefore I will confine my comments to the spirit and the 
language of the document. Whoever wrote it used these 
words: ‘‘ When the splendid German army is in London, 
about the middle of next month, you [presumably the editor 
and staff of the ‘ Cri de Londres ’] will be instantly arrested 
and shot like dogs. We shall be the conquerors, 
and your females will be treated as we know how to treat 
them, by order of our Sovereign Master the Kaiser, with the 
greatest severity ’’, 

I quote those words for the purpose of supplying a parallel 
to them. A well-known City man (English) had been long 
acquainted with a German, also engaged in the City. The 
latter received orders to join the Kaiser’s army, and his 
friend went to the station to see him off. As the train was 
moving the Englishman said: ‘‘ Good-bye; I hope you will 
soon be back again’’. ‘‘ When I get back ”’, was the reply, 
“it will be with our army, and then your wives and 
daughters will become our prey’’. The Englishman, hor- 
rified at his scoundrelly ‘‘ friend’s’’ threat, was unable to 
express his wrathful indignation owing to the departure of 
the train. 

Such is the story as related to me by my informant, who 
had it from the Englishman in question. I have modified 
the language, in order to ensure the widest possible publica- 
tion for the fact; but I enclose for your private reading the 
actual words used by the Kaiser’s soldier-subject, who meant 
| what he said—what, remembering the atrocities in Belgium, 
| we may expect would happen should the German Emperor’s 
| Wild beasts invade England. 
| It is curious to note the similarity of the diabolical threat 
| 


in the epistle addressed to the ‘‘ Cri de Londres” and in 
the language uttered by the German soldier at the railway 
station. 

I may remark that, in publishing the Belgian Committee’s 
report of the atrocities founded on the sworn testimony of 
eye-witnesses of the crimes, the editor of a leading London 
daily paper altered the original text in two paragraphs. 
The word thus bowdlerised is a vital one, and was printed 
by all the other papers—the ‘‘ Times”? and ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
among them—as it stands in the original text. I contend 
that such text-mutilation of an official document laid before 
| the King is inexcusable. 
| The object we all have in view—in the United Kingdom, 
| in the Overseas Dominions, in France, in Belgium, and in 
| 
| 


Russia—is to keep public feeling up to the boiling point and 
to stimulate recruiting. To this end, it would be preferable 
to exaggerate rather than to minimise the excesses of the 
Kaiser’s infamous and godless brood. But there is no need 
for exaggeration. The blood-lust and the barbarities of the 
Germans are only too real and too evident. None the less, 
however, must they be kept continuously before our public 
and that of our Allies. 

As to the crowned and impious hypocrite who 
responsible to God and man for all that has happened, 
I would address him in Dido’s words to AEneas: ‘‘ Per- 
fidious man! Caucasus hath borne thee among its flinty 
rocks, and Hyrcanian tigers have given thee suck ”’. 

Tue AutHor oF Kinc Epwarp IN HIS 
True CoLours”’, 


is 


REIMS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Sewelle Villa, Clifton, 
22 September 1914. 
Sir,—Could not a word picture be drawn in all our 
historic towns, localising the scene of the destruction of 
Reims Cathedral? For example, I live not far from the 
| glorious old church of St. Mary Redcliffe; imagine that 
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destroyed, with its glorious. carvings and Chatterton 
muniment room, and the nurses and sisters from the 
adjacent hospital lying dead on its pavements, struck down 
whilst they were nursing the wounded of their foe. Such 
a picture could be drawn locally in all our towns and cities, 
and would go largely to bring home to our men the necessity 
of building up our strength until this devilish foe is entirely 
crushed, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
James BAKER. 


WAR LESSONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire, 
21 September 1914. 
Sir,—Several things are already quite clear. For 
instance :— 

(1) Whatever the cost of the British Navy since Trafalgar, 
in 1805, it has already paid for itself several times over in 
keeping down the price of food. (2) Had the German Navy 
beaten us we should have been paying five shillings for a 
fourpenny loaf, and would soon have had no loaf at all. 
(3) Surely no Parliamentary constituency will ever again 
return a Little Englander? (4) Knowing ourselves to be the 
greatest naval power in the world, why should we not also 
boldly make ourselves the greatest military power? (5) Let 
the Government divide Great Britain and Ireland into suit- 
able military districts, build handsome barracks, institute 
military games, drill, and shooting, and let the world know 
that our policy is peace, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
we are prepared to go to war to maintain peace. (6) In our 
schools we must teach and practise patriotism; the children 
must be taught to salute the Union Jack; to sing ‘* Rule 
Britannia ” and other national songs; and history must be 
taught instead of German kindergarten, and great events 
and military and naval heroes must be honoured. (7) In 
fact, we must not be ashamed of our place in the world, as 
if the Empire were something to apologise for; and public 
men who advocate the reduction of the Navy and the Army, 
and newspapers which write up the virtues of Little 
Englandism, must be taught by explosions of public opinion 
that they are nothing but traitors. (8) And let us go on, as 
the King’s Speech says, until this terrible war is properly 
finished and for ever made impossible of renewal. 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Kine. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Seaview, Isle of Wight, 
16 September 1914. 

Sir,--I notice a comment which says, quoting your 
paper: ‘‘ We do not know how exactly the information 
about the German Chancellor’s angry remark as to ‘a 
scrap of paper’ was communicated to the ‘ Times’ ”’, etc. 
Allow me to inform you, for your information, that this 
was not communicated to the ‘‘ Times” at all, but is to 
be found in the world-famed White Paper, 1914, No. 8, of 
which you appear to be ignorant. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. Bowman. 

[Our correspondent is, of course, entirely mistaken. The 
information about the German Chancellor’s angry remark 
us to ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper ’* was first given in the ‘* Times ”’ 
of 19 August. The Parliamentary Paper Cd. 7445, in which 
the remark is officially recorded, was not published till 
28 August.—Eb. S.R.”’] 


AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
19 September 1914. 
Dear Sir,—I to-day received a letter from a friend in 
America which ends as follows: ‘“‘I do not think I ever 
felt more proud of being entirely English in blood than I 
do to-day 


I do not give my correspondent’s name for obvious 
reasons, but few are better known in literary circles, and 
what he thinks many others think also. - 

It should make us proud that others are proud of being 


our kin, 
Yours truly, 


H. Frecpinc-HAat. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Wall Street, New York. 

Dear S1r,—I have just read with satisfaction your article 
of 22 August on the American attitude. Residing here in 
New York, and being a member of the Stock Exchange 
and a number of clubs, I have had a good opportunity of 
ascertaining American sentiment. I have not met a single 
person who is not heart and soul with Great Britain save 
Germans. Such a unanimous and complete approval I am 
pleased that you know of. I may say that I doubt if the 
feeling in your country is more bitter against Germany 
than here. 

There is not a dissentient that I can find. The advice of 
the Administration to bankers against making war loans 
was disapproved by many editorials; I read nothing in 
favour of such a course, nor did I hear anyone speak in its 
favour. You are fighting our battles and we are as friendly 
as the lack of fortifications between Canada and us proves. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. P. 


THE WAR AND ENGLISH SUGAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
St. Kilda, 22, Baxter Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, 
16 August 1914. 

Sir,—May I urge upon the Government, acting through 
the Board of Agriculture, the great importance to the nation 
of being our own sugar manufacturers, so far as is 
humanly possible? Nearly 50 per cent. of our total sup- 
plies of sugar come from Germany. Here is work for 
our unemployed men and idle acres. 

The Government should lend money at a reasonable rate 
of interest to all landowners and agriculturists for the 
cultivation of the beet, and to sugar manufacturers for the 
erection of plant and buildings while the beet is growing. 
Here is a big phase of the economic war which we must 
now wage with Germany and Austria. I would like to point 
out the matter is urgent, seeing that whilst the war 
lasts no sugar can be imported from Germany. Therefore, 
the sooner we get to work in this direction the better. 

Not only the many thousands of able-bodied paupers— 
vide my letter last week—but the prisoners of war, if in 
normal health, also should help in preparing the land for 
the beet. To keep men in good health idling about, 
sn.oking and playing cards, is not only a waste of good 
human material, but will tend to utter demoralisation, 
mentally, morally, and physically, if long persisted in. 

The Board of Agriculture will, of course, give landowners 
and farmers every advice and assistance in setting up this 
great national industry. 

Beet growers would find Sir Arthur Cotton’s system of 
deep cultivation priceless. 

At this juncture, perhaps, the following letter I received 
from the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, in support of Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s system, may be of interest. Having sent 
a copy of Sir Arthur Cotton’s pamphlet to Mr. Gladstone, 
pointing out that of the 14 organic and mineral elements 
of the plant—say wheat for instance—g5 per cent. of the 
whole of its structure is derived from the atmosphere and 
not from the soil, as is popularly supposed, even by the 
majority of farmers and agriculturists generally, Mr. Glad- 
stone sent me the following :— 

‘“* Hawarden Castle, 
“ April 28th, 1896. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—I have what I take to be some general 
belief that the condition of agriculture requires some very 
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serious and searching consideration by men of adequate 


ability and experience, who will direct their attention to ~ 


real remedies, and not to such expedients as drafts upon 
the public purse, usually popular with whatever class, but 
likely rather to deaden than to promote practical con- 
sideration of the subject. 

‘‘T have no title to give judgment in these matters, but 
it so happens that I have had one rather remarkable piece 
of experience illustrative of your doctrine as to the relative 
importance of air and soil in the business of nutrition. 

‘‘ Within 100 yards of my window stood a great beech, 
now, alas! victim of the gales. Some 30 years ago an arm 
7 ft. or 8 ft. from the ground, and about 60 ft. long to the 
end of the twigs, was nearly torn from the branch. I 
always reckoned that not less than four-fifths of the area 
which on a clean sawing would have been found to unite 
it to the tree were torn off; it held on by the remaining 
one-fifth, but nearly the whole weight of the arm was 
borne by the ground, on which there lay 12 ft. or 15 ft. 
of it, after some stumpy props had disappeared. It never 
took any sort of root, and the bark remained entire below 
as well as above. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances the leaf came regularly 
all along the arm for at least 25 years, so well that it was 
not possible to distinguish between it and the tree. I used 
to look out for signs of approaching failure, but could 
discern none; and the process might have continued to all 
aprearances without change for a long time. 

“You are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
statement, which is absolutely exact. 

“Yours very faithfully, 


““W. E. GLapsTone. 
‘““H. R. Gawen Gogay, Esq.” 


Truly yours, 
H. R. Gawen GoGay. 


GERMANS IN LONDON CLUBS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
24 September 1914. 
Sir,—Now that the meaninglessness of the naturalisation 
of Germans has been exposed, it is surely surprising that so 
many should still be allowed to mix with us socially. Most 
of the London clubs have got rid of their German members, 
but at the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, they still 
abound. Many of them are young men presumably eligible 
for military service, and some can hardly speak English. It 
is an offence that members should be expected to meet them. 
In spite of vigorous protests, the committee have done 
nothing to remedy the scandal, One cannot imagine an 
Englishman in Berlin visiting a club just now. 
Your obedient servant, 
INDIGNANT. 


SHOP RENTS AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay Review. 


71, High Holborn, London, W.C., 

23 September 1914. 
Srr,—The letter on ‘‘ Shop Rents and the War ” in your 
last issue treats on a matter of greater importance than any 
who are not shopkeepers can grasp. If something is not 
done in the direction indicated far more traders will come 
to grief and far more business premises will lack tenants 
than is comforting to think of. If landlords of shop premises 
meet their tenants fairly, and share the loss, many may be 
saved. This they should do in their own interests, as other- 
wise there will not only be losses through vacancies, but a 
general diminution of values for some years to come. 
Further, it is important to the L.C.C., or else they will suffer 
seriously in the matter of rates during the next few years. 
In fact, it is a matter both of justice and wisdom for all 

concerned, 
Yours truly, 
J. FREEDMAN. 


AN UHLAN. 


To-the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

18 September 1914. 
Sir,—All the papers write ‘‘a Uhlan”’ instead of “ an 
Uhlan’. I suppose this is because people will pronounce 
it Youlane, instead of making the first syllable of Uhlan 
sound like the two last letters of cuckoo, and the second 
syllable of Uhlan like the first three letters of lance. 
W. 


MILTON AND WAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
2, Markham Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
S1r,—The following lines written by Milton, which occur 
in ‘‘ Paradise Regained”? (Lib. III., 71-92), may surely be 
accepted as most applicable to the present time : 


‘“‘ They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereso’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipp’d with temple, priest and sacrifice ; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other : 
Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deform’d, 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attain’d 
Without ambition, war or violence: 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance.”” 


Comment would be superfluous. 
Yours obediently, 
Osporne Apis, F.R.G.S. 


ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
, 337, Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens, 
15 September 1914. 

Sir,—When a fine and sincere writer has passed from 
the visible to the invisible it is natural to look for the flower 
or leaf of funeral homage in the work of the vanished hand. 
In the case of Ellen Melicent Cobden, whose death is 
now deplored by lovers of the literary art, we turn to the 
sternly ironic pages of ‘‘ Sylvia Saxon”’’, and choose one 
truth that she did not live to illustrate, and set it as a jewel 
to sparkle longer than a rose can glow: ‘‘ When you are 
old you know there is no such thing as age; there is a 
disguise which keeps you apart, which isolates you! ” 

Years before those words were written, Matthew Arnold, 
in a poem of exquisite bitterness, had shown us the old 
man’s hidden heart where— 


‘“« Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 
But no emotion—none.”’ 


Many have shuddered at the coldness which protects and 
inspires some old people, but I think that the novelist ex- 
pressed a truth better worth expressing than that which 
Arnold turned into wintry music. For this alone, if for 
nothing else, the beautiful second daughter of Richard 
Cobden might be remembered. 

W. H. CueEsson. 


[Owing to the extreme pressure on our space, we are this 
week compelled to hold over many letters relating to 
the war.—Ep. S.R.”’] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE COUNTESS LANDI. 


“The Secret of an Empress.’ By the Countess Zanardi 
Landi. Cassell. 16s. net. 


T is not easy to decide how exactly to take this 
very remarkable book. Its author would have 
us take it judicially, She is pleading with the 
English public to decide upon her case. She pleads 
with us, gravely and deliberately, to believe that she 
is the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
Frankly, we are not competent to be her arbiter. We 
cannot undertake to question—we have no desire to 
question—any of the facts here recorded. Nor can 
we assure our readers that all these facts are to be 
implicitly accepted. We propose simply to discuss the 
book on its merits. In taking this course we are not 
shirking any literary or critical responsibility. The deci- 
sion in this matter is not for editors and critics. It 
can only be decided by a formal expert inquiry. 

We are, however, well within our competence in 
saying that this book is a document of intense interest 
—a document that in the absence of contrary evidence 
must be accepted upon its merits as the statement of 
serious claim. It cannot be dismissed or overlooked. 
It has not, indeed, been overlooked. in Italy or in 
France. In Italy the book was suppressed on the eve 
of its appearance, the plates and proofs being confis- 
cated. In France it was again suppressed. In each 
case there is a story of ‘‘ interested authorities ’’ and 
‘pressure from high quarters’’. What is the mean- 
ing of this? Again, we simply cannot tell. We can 
only assure our readers that this work is not the book 
of an ordinary impostor. It could only have been 
written by one who knows intimately the people of 
whom she writes; by one who has deeply studied the 
secrets of the family to whom she claims to belong. 
Moreover, it is written with so quiet a conviction and 
so natural a feeling that it pleases the reader equally 
for its passion and for its logic. Judged upon intrinsic 
and internal evidence alone, and in the absence of 
confutation, this book would be received by scholars 
as a strong document. There is one serious motive of 
disbelief likely to weigh with an impartial critic if this 
book were taken on the pure merits of intrinsic proba- 
bility. It all seems too wild and strange to be true. 
But even this motive is countered. The story of the 
Hapsburgs is already so strange and wild that this 
document of the Countess Landi fits in with an admir- 
able consonance. Of course there are weak places in 
this book—inconsistencies and errors of imagination ; 
also many statements that are hard to reconcile with 
what we know of the history of the Hapsburgs. But 
these, again, do not in themselves disprove the claim 
set forth. The errors and difficulties of this book are, 
indeed, of the kind that a deliberate impostor would 
have been careful to avoid. They may be due not to 
falseness of intent, but to the ‘‘ personal equation ’’ of 
the author. 

We cannot here run in detail through the circumstan- 
tial facts. They are too well knit to be usefully 
unravelled in a summary. Moreover, we should only 
be compelled at every point again to refuse the posi- 
tion of an arbiter. But, quite apart from the claim of 
Countess Landi, there are at least three things for 
which this book requires to be seriously read. First, 
we have a vivid picture of the court life of Vienna—a 
life still ruled by a formal Spanish etiquette inherited 
from Charles V.—a true imperial court of the sixteenth 
century, seamed with intrigue, dark with conspiracy, 
mined everywhere with perilous .and secret influence. 
It was partly to rescue her child from this atmosphere 
—to enjoy her society as_a friend and mother—that 
the Empress Elizabeth is here reported to have 
arranged for the education of the Countess Landi away 
from the court and unacknowledged. How grievously 
an incredible etiquette presses upon the imperial family 
is told in the preface of this volume :—‘‘ The Empress 
of Austria’’, writes the Countess Landi, ‘‘is con- 
stantly on a pedestal above the rest of the world, and 
her children are drilled to look upon her in that* way. 
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If she should wish to be present at their lessons, there 
is no such thing for her as going straight to the school- 
room. Her visit must be announced twenty-four hours 
in advance, teacher and pupils are dressed for the occa- 
sion, questions and answers are prepared, and at the 
end of the visit her Imperial Majesty graciously ex- 
presses her satisfaction to the teacher. The Empress 
may not even select the persons who are to be about 
her children, nor the subjects which they are to be 
taught. She may never have a simple, informal meal 
with them nor indulge in a ramble, with them out of 
doors. At all times they must remember that they 
are in the presence of the almost sacred person of the 
Empress. When she would have surrounded her chil- 
dren with her care and interest, they were torn away 
from her, one to be made wretched and finally 
destroyed, the others to be reduced to mediocrity. At 
last, finding how she had been deceived in her hopes 
about her fourth-born child, Marie-Valerie, she resolved 
that for once she would have her own way, and that 
at any rate one of her family should be as she had 
wished them all to be. That is why I was brought up 
as I was, away from the Court ’’. We are told of other 
reasons—and are invited to conjecture even more than 
we are told—why the Countess Landi was not received 
in Vienna. But the quoted passage is one important 
key to the story. 

The other great matters of this book are historically 
of even more importance than the claim of Countess 
Landi. There is (1) a vivid account of the last years and 
death of the unhappy Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and (2) an 
equally vivid account of the tragic end of the Arch- 
duke Rudolf. Great issues are here raised of which 
the world is now entitled to know more. The versions 
here given by the Countess Landi are, on the face of 
them, as credible as any that have yet been offered. 
Her chapter concerning Ludwig is especially circum- 
stantial, and it comes to us from the Empress Eliza- 
beth through an author who claims to be her daughter. 
We are reluctant to say anything to prejudice English 
readers One way or the other. But we must warn all 
those whose interest it is to discredit the assertions 
contained in this book that the English public, if the 
case is allowed to go by default, hardly has any choice 
but to decide for the plaintiff. There is so much 
utterly worthless literature ‘pf courts and princes— 
mere scandalous chronicles, idle, contemptible, filled 
with envy and the desire to hurt—that this volume, 
with its quiet feeling and its amazing knowledge of 
events and people, must in its conspicuous and unusual 
character make an impression. ' This case, however, is 
not yet decided. We have yet to hear the illustrious 
defendants. 

It is the more unfortunate that this serious plea has 
had to appear at a time when it is virtually impossible 
to do anything in the way of deciding upon its merits. 
Every impartial reader must admit that it would be 
grossly in violation of fair judgment to make up one’s 
mind on such a matter as this when the challenged 
parties are unable to defend their.own interests—more 
especially as the public mind, quite uaturally, is likely 
at this moment to accept readily anything which 
prompts a belief in the weakness of a hostile Govern- 
ment and opens up freely an opportunity for criticism 
and censure. [It is clearly the duty of every reader, 
while noting that this document has been issued, to 
suspend his judgment. 


THE SERBIANS. 

“Hero Tales and Legends the Serbians.”” By 
-Woislav M. Petrovitch. Harrap. 10s. 6d.net. 
OMETHING less than’ justice’ has been done ‘in 
England to the Serbian people,’ and as a’ small 
reparation we’ should offer warm thanks to Petro- 
vitch for this ‘book, in which he has not only collected 
and translated some of theit-finest national tales and 
legends, but has also given us a brief sketch of their 
history. Some years ago the world heard with horror 
of the assassination of King Alexander, and since that 
time there has been a tendency only to think of the 
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country in connection with that abominable crime. Now 
that Serbia is our very welcome ally we may revise 
or, at least, reconsider our opinions. The historical 
chapter in this book claims first attention. At first we 
see the Serbians moving southward from Galicia into 
the Balkan Peninsula as scattered clans, each under 
patriarchal rule. The divided tribes fell more or less 
easily under Byzantine power, yet were never wholly 
subjugated, and in about the middle of the twelfth 
century they acquired something like national solidarity 
and complete independence. Gradually an empire 
began to form, but it is not wonderful to read that its 
development was hindered by factious internal troubles. 
Even the most highly civilised of our modern nations 
can find these chronicles of senseless slaughter and 
dynastic intrigue in their own annals. 

Just at the time when happier parts of Europe were 
emerging from darkness, the curse of the Crescent fell 
on Serbia. In the years of Turkish tyranny progress 
towards the light was practically impossible, and when 
independence was won a second time at the beginning 
of the nireteenth century the country could at the best 
only be expected to fit herself with difficulty into the 
comity of States. When M. Petrovitch tells us of the 
customs and superstitions current among his country- 
men, we realise that we can best understand them by 
looking back into our past history. We shall not be 
wrouging the Serbians if we compare them with the 
French and English of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The worst injury we can do them is to 
think of them in terms of to-day. Regicide as a 
necessary step towards reform was solemnly approved 
by Cromwell, Milton, and others who are regarded as 
great and representative patriots of their period, yet we 
do not feel that England under the Commonwealth was 
a land unworthy of respect. We may even move nearer 
to our own time and still draw the same lesson. In 
Paris, the very capital of civilisation, the citizens are 
yet proud of their statue to Danton, and France takes 
no shame that one of her battleships bears the name 
of that redoubtable man. 

Western Europe has, then, need to be somewhat 
gentle in her judgment of a kingdom which has, so to 
speak, enjoyed but a short history; and after read- 
ing this collection of tales and legends we cannot but 
feel that it is no dishonourable thing to be associated 
with such a people of warriors and poets. Through 
all the ages of Turkish rule the national spirit was 
kept alive by cloistered monks and wandering 
minstrels, and the traditions they handed down were 
almost the sole mental food of the peasantry. As lately 
as 1912 the Serbian regiments at Prilip made a 
victorious charge under the belief that the advance had 
been ordered by Prince Marko, the most famous of 
their medigeval heroes. Certainly there is a splendour 


in this indomitable patriotism, yet it is easy to guess | 


at the dangers which beset a nation seeking its inspira- 
tion wholly in a distant past, when bravery and 
savege cruelty too often went side by side and religion 
was almost always overshadowed by superstition. 
Now, however, the Serbians are adding new chapters 
to their history, and every victory over Turk and 
Austrian is chanted in camp by the bards, who 
presently will be spreading the glory of them from 
village to village. Doushan and Milosh and Marko 
are not likely to be forgotten by this tenacious race, 
but by the younger generation their names will be 
coupled with those of other leaders, more enlightened 
and equally illustrious. 

There is much in this book by M. Petrovitch to give 
us hope that his people’s future will be great and 
honourable. Nobody doubts that they excel on the 
battlefield, but here are ample indications that they 
do not lay aside their talents with their arms. Rare 
poetic feeling is shown in their legends, and in some 
of them, too, we can trace at least a little of that 
extraordinary gentleness which is so characteristic of 
modern Slav writers. Just as the other day we read 
of a Russian soldier who disliked to kill the horses 
of the German cavalry, so here we find among ancient 
tales, too many of which deal with war and its terrors, 


strange examples of affection for beast and bird. M. 
Petrovitch attempts to make no secret of the fact that 
the majority of his people are still raw and primitive, 
with the vices as well as the virtues of medieval 
centuries, but he undoubtedly makes us feel that they 
have qualities worth understanding. Serbia needs 
encouragement, not indeed for her army, which is well 
able to look after itself at the present time, but for 
her whole population when she returns to a state of 
peace. 


A BOOK WHICH EVERYONE SHOULD READ. 


“The Flaw in Our Armour.” By Major-General Sir 
W. G. Knox. Jenkins. 1s. net. 2nd Edition. 


E hear a good deal about wonderful predictions 
and prophecies by this gifted amateur in war 
and that gifted amateur as to what would happen in 
the present European War. But readers who are wise 
will turn in this war not to the gifted amateurs, but to 
the hard, practical, experienced men of war for their 
predictions and their directions generally as to strategy 
and tactics. They will turn, for example, to the weekly 
appreciation of the war by ‘‘Vieille Moustache ’’, where 
they will get the soldiering business explained by a 
soldier. The fact is soldiering and sailoring alike are 
two highly specialised and difficult businesses, on which 
the amateur, gifted or other, is not in the least quali- 
fied to hold forth on the technical side. It is essential 
that all the technical part of war should be explained 
by a professional soldier—and we incline to go further 
and say they must be explained by a professional 
soldier who has been in action and understands the art 
of war through having actually taken part in it on 
more than one field, and in more than one war. 

The writer of this little book before us fulfils these 
qualifications, if any British writer on soldiering does 
to-day. Lord Roberts, in an introduction to the book, 
runs through General Knox’s record of active service 
in campaigns pretty well all over the world—Abyssinia 
1868, Ashanti 1874, Afghan 1878-g, Zululand 1879, 
Boer War 1899-1902; also, in a capacity with the 
Red Cross Society, the Russo-Turkish War 1877. 
This book, published last year, is in its second edition. 
It wouid be a good thing for British spirit if it were 
in its fiftieth edition; and it might very well have been 
so if English people did not persist, during peace time 
at any rate, in wasting so much of their time and 
money on uninteresting and ‘‘ cheap ’’ modern fiction, 
instead of getting a thorough understanding, through 
a thoroughly sensible and informed book like this, of 
the supreme physical necessity of the day in this coun- 
try—-namely,.national training and service by which to 
preserve our Empire. General Knox does not mince 
matters. We daresay a good many people, who err 
on the soft or sentimental side, may regard him as 
too fond of the brutal truth. There is no doubt he is 
partial to it—as was the Duke of Wellington. He 
tells our people that they have been apathetic over 
national service, that they have kept their patriotism in 
hiding, and that they do not trouble to teach it in our 
elementary schools. ‘‘ Our Noble Selves”’ is a very 
popular toast, of course, but it is about the headiest 
and most foolish that we can possibly drink, as it 
usually leads, later, to draining quite another cup to 
the dregs, the cup called humiliation. Hence it is 
with a kind of terror that at the present time we read 
the vaunts in some of the journals about the splendid 
force of recruits which on a voluntary basis the country 
is offering to Lord Kitchener. The true fact we know 
too well to be this—that a great scramble is going on 
to get officers, men, arms and clothing for the work 
before us. The thing is no secret at all—at least it is 
no secret to the enemy, who has studied our short- 
comings for years past—they have been plain for all 
the world to see and to comment on. The spirit of our 
young manhood is fine to-day and is steadily rising, and 
we shall worry through thanks to Russia and France; 
but we have had—and are still having—a great 
shaking, just as the writer of this book and Lord 
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Roberts have warned us would come. Let us take from 
page 21 of General Knox’s book a few lines about 
this war. They were written more than a year ago; 
how truly they were written the reader can judge for 
himself: ‘‘ In the part we are committed to play for 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe our contribu- 
tion to the Triple Entente amounts, if we can spare 
them, to some 160,000 men of the Regular Army. In 
face of recent large increases in the armies of the 
Triple Alliance no reduction in armed strength of any 
Power of the Triple Entente can be entertained. The 
first clash of arms may cost us 20,000 men ’’. 

We commend this book heartily. It is the outcome 
of a great experience in warfare. It is hard, inflexible 
in language, but far from inhumane in spirit if we read 
between the lines. Love of and belief in fighting 
informs the whole—with indeed a spirit of ‘‘ Blessed be 
the Lord my strength, who teachest my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight ’’. ; 


HISTORY BRIEF. 


“Outlines of Ancient History.” By Harold Mattingley, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. MATTINGLEY’S want of faith in impartial 
or dispassionate history springs from a disposi- 
tion which we fully share. While the record is made 
by men with passions and prejudices, until an even- 
handed Rhadamanthus sit in judgment upon facts, we 
distrust the claim of absolute neutrality. We must 
seek in vain Montaigne’s ‘‘ very simple historian "’ 
whose faithful register is not marred by any choice or 
culling. Bishop Butler, too, pleaded for a book that 
should consist only of premises from which the reader 
could draw his own conclusions. But by his very need 
of selection no less than by the critical faculty that 
must be ever at work, the historian of flesh and blood 
will leave upon his labours some impress of his own 
individuality. We are bound to admit that there are 
limitations to a Science of History. We do not 
demand a theory of this or of that period. We must 
accept with reservation the most plausible findings of 
historians. The integrity of Tacitus, Froissart, 
Gibbon, Hume, with all who have torn the veil from 
the faces of the past, must be arraigned at the bar. 
But theories of history and philosophies of history 
must always obtain with the persistency which charac- 
terised the Hebrew view—that all the happenings of 
the Universe were directed by God’s special providence 
for His people—that Cyrus and Sennacherib were 
raised up by Jehovah for a purely local purpose. 

The author has set out to encompass a very wide 
field. It is far from Babylon to Gothic Italy. The 
growth and decay of civilisations, the rise and fall of 
empires, the conquests of Xerxes or Alexander or 
Caracalla cannot be pressed into one volume without 
some dexterous packing. We respect Mr. Matting- 
ley’s discretion in eliminating a great deal that is irre- 
levant to the general plan of his book. His aim has 
been to present an outline history as lucidly as possible. 
He has exercised a careful discrimination in his choice 
of authorities. He does not claim a high originality, 
but when he brings an independent judgment to bear 
upon any question we feel that his criticisms are shaped 
by a comprehensive view. His treatment of the period 
of intellectual progress in Greece is characteristic. He 
does not fall into the accustomed snare that awaits 
most writers of ancient history in giving to Athens 
something more than the lion’s share in the story of 
Hellenic growth. The Spartan and the Theban supre- 
macy are well and fully defined. His characterisation 
of the Roman Emperors is concise. Of Augustus he 
writes that ‘‘he was distinguished by a cool sanity 
of view and an immense talent for politics. His youth- 
ful passions soon burnt themselves out; in later life 
he kept himself well in check, allowed no room for 
private resentments and learned to play the part of 
benevolent and dispassionate ruler. He was certain 
of himself within his natural limits ; beyond those limits 


his caution would not let him go’’. Trajan was ‘‘a 
clear headed man of affairs, an able general and a 
sensible administrator, with one marked defect—vanity, 
and one enthusiasm—war’’; Hadrian, an Emperor of 
“immense energy, able, versatile, devoted to public 
affairs, and fired with a restless and unlimited interest 
in the world’’. We have read our Roman history in 
books that have brought the Senate and the Czsars 
no nearer to us, books with the bowels of Bradshaw, 
books that merely perplex. Mr. Mattingley never 
perplexes us. Perhaps the chief value of his work lies 
as much in a certain simplicity of recital as in his 
skilled and conscientious handling of authorities. Its 
arrangement of sections makes the book easy for 
reference. 

It is the tendency of modern research to push history 
still farther into the past. Archeology has but 
recently surprised us into a belief in a civilisation of 
whose existence older historians were professedly scep- 
tical. Since Dr. Schliemann revealed the site of 
ancient Troy and proved the existence of no less than 
seven cities of different ages, excavations in the 
4Egean have thrown more light upon the darkness. 
“In dealing with a field that is yet so imperfectly 
explored, in which, any day, some new discovery may 
shake reigning theories, one cannot summarise results 
with any feeling of security.’’ It may be that if ever 
the alphabet of Crete yields up its secret we must 
shift our chronology even farther. 


VICTORIBUS. 


“The Iron Year.” By Walter Bloem. Translated by 
' Stella Bloch. Lane. 6s. 


T is strange to be reading now a novel of the war 
of 1870, written from the Prussian point of view, 
and this book which outrages all our sympathies would 
be well nigh intolerable but for its extraordinary 
naivety. The struggle with France is represented 
almost as a minor issue. The two chief male German 
characters in the book are essentially men of peace, 
one an amiable bespectacled professor and the other a 
musical genius. All the author’s talent has been 
expended in showing how this pair were taken from 
their natural pursuits and converted into capable Ber- 
serks. At first they hold our unwilling admiration. 
These men, we feel, are patriots leaving all they have 
loved to repel a foreign foe, and in their hearts is the 
high ideal of national unity. Before the book ends we 
see them in a very different light. ‘‘ La Prusse et les 
Prussiens ont vaincu |’Allemagne.’’ The last chapters 
deal with the fall of Strasbourg, and we discover what 
is really meant by German unity. The heart of Alsace, 
the author has to admit, yearns for France, but that 
matters not at all. At Strasbourg the people have Ger- 
man names from their ancestors and their old houses 
are built in the medizeval German style, therefore they 
must be thrust into the brand-new empire which is in 
process of formation. Because at Strasbourg Goethe 
dreamed some dreams, the children of Alsace are to 
have a choice of exile or taking their places in those 
“‘iron-bound ranks from which all that was individual 
was sternly excluded in favour of a massed effect ’’. 
The Prussian materialist, knowing no laws save those 
of force and necessity, offends us, but he cuts a less 
ridiculous figure than the Prussian sentimentalist. 
Herr Bloem glories in the achievement of unity through 
fire and blood, but what kind of unity is it? Evidently 
it is none other than that which was reached by the 
crew of the ‘‘ Nancy Brig’’ in Sir W. S. Gilbert’s 
ballad when the ‘‘ elderly naval man’”’ had devoured 
the last of his shipmates. The subjection of every 
thought, hope, and interest to the War Lord’s will is 
preached implicitly in every page of this book, though 
it is not until towards the end that we realise to the 
full the meaning of the doctrines which have been put 
forth under specious words in the early chapters. The 
rape of Alsace and the passage of the gentle Germans 
through the military machine are the illustrations given 
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by Herr Bloem to show what his country gains when 
she goes to war. He seems to tell us that some per- 
sons are fortunate enough to be born in the military 
caste and as Prussian subjects, and that those who are 
without these distinctions must be grateful when they 
are forced to adopt them. Ironically enough, he, like 
all apologists for modern Germany, invokes the name 
of Goethe. But at Weimar there were no Germans 
of the modern sort. In every one of its kind salons, 
Thackeray wrote in 1855, there was talk of art and 
letters; at court the conversation was friendly, simple, 
and polished, and its respect to the patriarch of letters 
was ennobling to sovereign and subject. A terrible gulf 
seems to divide Goethe’s Germany from the nation 
which Bismarck forged. .‘‘I think ’’, said Thackeray, 
** I have never seen a society more simple, charitable, 
courteous, gentlemanlike, than that of the dear little 
Saxon city where the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried ’’. Can any responsible per- 
son be found to say the like of Berlin? Could the 
dreamers of the past return they would be set down 
to a barmecide banquet with the empty dishes covered 
by spiked helmets. 

Unity has resulted in material wealth and huge 
armaments, but the dream of the non-Prussian German 
is further than ever from fulfilment. Some faint idea 
of those unsatisfied desires must have come to Herr 
Bloem, for it is not without significance that he makes 
his heroine love a Frenchman. Of course, he presents 
the foreigner as an awful example of Gallic immorality, 
but he seems to realise that there are charms of free- 
dom and graces of civilisation which the soldiers of the 
Fatherland do not carry in their knapsacks. Whatever 
hopes existed of the birth of a genuine national. culture 
were strangled at Sadowa and buried at Versailles; it 
was impossible for them to survive when power passed 
from Vienna to Berlin and the hegemony of Prussia 
was definitely assured. Victory brought evils which 
defeat had spared the race, and those who care most 
for German art, letters, and music have least reason 
to love the House of Hohenzollern; let them remember 
how Schiller wrote that the fall of an empire did not 
mean the fall of German greatness. It will be a long 
time before the fell work of Prussia can be undone, but 
assuredly a beginning has been made in this second 
and far greater year of iron. 
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Labour- edom-Country. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, 8vo. Sewed, 1d, 


The Country’s Call. 4 short selection 


of Patriotic Verse Chosen and Edited by E. B. and 
MARIE SARGANT. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK, 


With Poor Immigrants to 
America. sy sTEPHEN GRAHAM. 


Author of ‘* With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.”’ 
from Photographs by the Author, 
i, . 6d. net. 


NEW STORY BY AUTHOR OF “MOTHER.” 


Saturday’s Child. 


NORRIS. Author of ‘‘ Mother,"’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


*,* Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


“The Flaw in our Armour’ 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


1/3 post. 


‘‘This small work should, we think, be printed in ‘staring, 
plain, and very black type, and posted on the walls of every 
public building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read,’’— ACADEMY. 


H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London, and all Railway Bookstalls. 


Price 1s. net. 


ExecuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING Works OF ART, FaMILy JEWELS, OLD 
Srivgr, FurNITURE, PicTuREs, PRINTS, MINIATURES, €HINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacs, Furs, Musica INSTRUMENTS, 
GouNs, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssr3, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE BA 
are Open Daily to receive s 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales om 
Owners’ ses in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 September 1914. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 


NOW _READY 


SONGS AND SONNETS FOR 


ENGLAND IN 


WAR TIME 


Being a collection of Lyrics by various authors inspired by the Great War. 


Cloth, 2/= net. 


Paper Wrappers, 1/= net. 


N.B.—The entire profits from the sale of this volume will be given to the Prince of Wales’s 


National Relief Fund. 


51 Poems. 45 Authors, including: 


WILLIAM ARCHER 
LAURENCE BINYON 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
FRANCIS COUTTS 
THOMAS HARDY 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
COULSON KERNAHAN 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN 
JUSTIN H. McCARTHY 
NEIL MUNRO 

HENRY NEWBOLT 
BARRY PAIN 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


CANON RAWNSLEY 
JAMES RHOADES 

SIR OWEN SEAMAN 
WALTER SICHEL 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 
WILLIAM WATSON 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO-DAY 


Napoleon at Bay: 1814. By F. Loraine PETRE. 


With Maps and Plans. 10/6 net. A 


vivid account of Napoleon’s Campaign over the very scenes of the present war. 


Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia: 1806. By F. LoRAINE PETRE. With an introduction 
by EARL Roperts, V.C., K.G., etc., and many Maps, Plans, Portraits and Illustrations. 12/6 net. 
Fully describes the actions at Saarfeld, Jena, Auerstadt and the occupation of Berlin, etc. 


Stained Glass Tours in France. By C. H. SHERRILL. 
full details of the famous Glass of Rheims Cathedral. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S FAMOUS BOOKS ON RUSSIA. 


Undiscovered Russia. 


Illustrated 


A Vagabond in the Caucasus. [Illustrated ... 


Changing Russia. 


Illustrated 


Fully Illustrated. G/= net. Gives 


12/6 net 
12/6 net 
7/6 net 


‘* A valuable and precious record of a thing wholly unknown and extremely important to ete the life of the Russian Peasant and the 
psychology of the Russian People.""—Hon. MAURICE BARING, in The Morning Post. 


THE LATEST AND BEST NOVELS 


The Man with the Double Heart (Ready October Ist) 


Shifting Sands 


The Lure of Romance 


Ape’s-Face 
Jenny Cartwright... 


Beasts and Super-Beasts 


Battle Royal .. 


Mrs. Vanderstein’s 


A Girl’s Marriage 
The Iron Year 


By MURIEL HINE 
.. By ALICE BIRKHEAD 


By H. F. PREvosT BATTERSBY 


By MARION Fox 

By GEORGE STEVENSON 
By H. H. Munro (Sak1) 
By W. DE VEER 

By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE 
By AGNES GORDON LENNOX 
. By WALTER BLOEM 


(The famous Novel of the War the Kaiser to the Imperial Family Circle at Potsdam.) 


EACH SIX SHILLINGS. 


50th THOUSAND Now IN THE PRESS. 


Life in a Garrison Town 


(The Indictment of Prussian Military Character and Training, which was censored in Germany). With 
an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE, a Preface by the Author, and a Summary of the latter’ : Court- 


Martial. 


By Ex-Lieut. BILSE 


1/- net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, 


W 


Prim ed tor the Proprietors oy W. H. Suitu & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and —_ ished by Recinacp Weasrer Pace. at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Cevent Garden, in the Parish ef St. Paul. in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 September 1914. 
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